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SELECT A NEW PLAY 


For Your Next Production 


° Unusual Plots 
° Audience Appeal 
® Delight to Direct 


GRANDAD STEPS OUT—5m., 8w. 


Here is a high school play by Felicia Metcalfe your cast will 
enjoy doing because it is entirely different . . . your audience 
will tell you they never saw a funnier play than GRANDAD 
STEPS OUT. Clean, wholesome, full of laughs from curtain 
to curtain. Easy interior. The story revolves around Grandad, 
ill a year. He is still considered an invalid by his daughter who 
feeds him on nothing but soup and crackers while he dreams 
of thick, juicy steaks. How Grandad, with the aid of Big Jim 
Mahoney, outwits his daughter and attends a regular banquet 
downtown helps to make this one of the funniest farces you 


ever read. (Extras may be used.) 
Royalty $10 Books 50c 


ie — 


IT'S NEVER TOO LATE—4m., Sw. 


This very humorous play by Don Elser revolves around a Mr. 
Lee who has devoted his life to making money . . . and has 
been successful in doing so, only to discover that he is losing 
contact with his family. He decides from now on to become 
a family man. His efforts to win back his wife’s affection, to 
unspoil his daughter, to set right a bewildered son, and to 
straighten out a young man who wishes to become his son-in- 
law, provide hilarious comedy, fast moving. Excellent high 
school play, easy to produce. (Plus several extras.) 


Royalty $10 Books 50c 
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THE CANNIBAL QUEEN—5m., 8w. 


The laugh sensation of the year . . . Robert St. Clair’s latest and 
greatest comedy—just released. Bruce Clyde is about to be 
fired unless he digs up something sensational to boost the circu- 
lation of his newspaper. Bruce pounces on the startling news 
that his friend Allen Kent is coming back from the Solomons 
with a real live Cannibal Queen for Professor Cornelius Kent 
to study, civilize and lecture about. Allen arrives without the 
Queen, but Bruce makes good on his “scoop” by inducing his 
girl to pose as the Cannibal Queen. There are startling com- 
plications when a real Cannibal Queen shows up... she has 
followed Allen from the Solomons to ask him to be her seventh 
husband and be King! This is a 3-ring circus . . . fast action. 
Your cast will have the time of their lives and your audience 


will never forget this play. 
Royalty $10 Books 50c 
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° New 
° Simple Interior 
° Easy to Produce 


LET ME OUT OF HERE—5m., 5w. 


A new play by J. Vincent Barrett that is absolutely the funniest 
comedy of the year . . . has speedy action, clever dialogue. 
Especially adapted for high school production. Aunt Angela 
sends Eve Boyd a monthly check to use in attending an exclusive 
girls’ school, but Eve works as a typist and shares a little two- 
room apartment with Bona Lynn. Aunt Angela comes to visit 
Eve . . . this starts the trouble and fun, but when other relatives 
and friends galore descend upon Eve and Bona, it continues 





endlessly. Play calls for simple interior setting—no difficult 
effects. 
Royalty $10 Books 50c 


LADY, WAKE UP!—5m., 6w. 


By J. Vincent Barrett. A crazy, howlingly funny farce comedy 
about a young lady who engages the services of the Princess 
Ranee Rah, a fake Hindu fortune teller and hypnotist, to enter- 
tain a group of her girl friends. Everything goes fine until the 
young lady allows herself to be hypnotized just for the fun of it 
and then cannot be brought out of it in time to tell her husband 
where she hid valuable contracts he must have immediately. 
How the play ends with a surprise twist is one of the cleverest 
things about it. It is the perfect comedy for your cast, stage 
and whatever facilities you have—few plays contain so much 


joyous comedy as LADY, WAKE UP! 
Royalty $10 Books 60c 


= = 
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HERE COME THE BRIDES—4m., 7w. 


A merry, fast-moving farce by Wm. D. Fisher. Jimmy Took, a 
young bachelor, needs a wife in a hurry to prove to his Uncle 
that the checks he has been sending for the support of the non- 
existent wife have been justified. He attempts to secure the 
services of several of his friends, but they refuse to be a part of 
the plan. When they change their minds without notifying 
Jimmy the result is almost disastrous—several “brides,” including 
the near-sighted Mr. Oswald, a bill collector, turn up. Laugh- 
able situations abound and the dialogue is natural and gay. No 


difficulties whatever in staging. 
Books 50c 


Royalty $10 
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E demonstrate our real worth as 
WX part of the educational process by 
the vigor and determination with 
which we carry on when the going 1s 
hardest. Besides the undeniable fact that 
there is still a war to be won, we teachers 
and educators must continue with the 
equally important task of giving the 
youth of our schools the broadest educa- 
tional experiences we can provide. Op- 
portunities denied our children now are 
lost to them forever. Anyone engaged in 
school work who takes advantage of war- 
time conditions to do less, rather than 
more than is required of him, does irre- 
parable damage to the very foundations 
upon which our future depends. There is 
no place in the field of education for those 
who order retreats; the command is 
“Forward.” 
* * * 


One of the most thought-provoking publi- 
cations to come to our attention lately ts en- 
titled “Planning for American Youth.” It 1s 
published by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Price, 25 cents. 
This should be required reading for all teach- 
ers, administrators, board members, and citizens 
who are concerned with the future of our sec- 
ondary schools. 

* * * 


In this issue we publish two articles con- 
cerned with postwar plans in the educa- 
tional theatre. The article on page 3, by 
Dorothy Blanchard, is the first of several 
papers we have scheduled for publication 
in forthcoming issues. The timely article 
on drama festivals (Page 7), by Benjamin 
Rothberg, should be studied carefully by 
all who plan to sponsor events of this na- 
ture as soon as conditions permit. 

x x x 


“If the schools are to plan effectively for the 
days of peace ahead, they must first of all see 
clearly both their past successes and their fail- 
ures. Reviewing some of the most obvious 
aspects of the picture, it may be well to recall 
that, despite the fact that during the depression 
here was an unprecedented increase in the pro- 
portion of youth of high-school age who actually 
enrolled in school, there. came into being new 
youth-serving agencies to supplement the pro- 
gram of the schools. The program of these 
agencies have been widely recognized by edu- 
cational leaders as efforts to plug, on an emer- 
gency basis, various gaps which had become 
apparent in the secondary school program. Re- 
cent studies of the American Youth Commis- 
sion revealed other gaps in the services rendered 
by the high schools.”—Walter H. Gaumnitz 
writing in Education For sheen 5 

* % 


In many towns and cities through- 
out America plans are being made 
for the construction of memorials 
honoring the heroes and heroines of 
this war. Fortunately, the trend favors 
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the construction of “living memorials” 
—opera houses, stadiums, recreation- 
al centers, libraries, etc. We should 
like to add “community theatres” to 
this list. Certainly, theatres for the 
people should constitute a part of the 
postwar program. But the drive for 
this type of theatre is anemic at best. 
No theatre group has as yet come out 
with a well-conceived, well-directed 
drive in behalf of “more and better 
community theatres.” There is need 
for aggressive leadership now! As the 
first step in such a drive we suggest 
the preparation of an attractive bulle- 
tin on the social, educational and cul- 
tural values of community theatres, 
distributed to planning commissions, 
patriotic organizations, city Councils, 
and influential leaders in whom rests 
the final decision as to whether the 
memorials will be stadiums, race 
tracks, museums, recreational centers 
or community theatres. 
* * * 


Certain readers of this magazine have ex- 
pressed concern over the editorial changes we 
announced in the fall, appealing to us not to 
change our policy of devoting major attention 
to high school dramatics. For the benefit of 
these friends, and others who may be interested, 
we should like to re-state our position as 
follows: 

This publication was established some fifteen 
years ago to promote dramatics in the sec- 
ondary schools. We feel, with considerable 
pride, that we have adhered to this principle 
all along during these past years. Furthermore, 
we have no intention of varying from this 
policy in the future. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that a magazine designed to promote high 
school dramatics must confine itself to high 
school activities. Such a narrow point of view 
would only serve to defeat the very purposes 
for which the magazine was established. The 
improvement of standards in the high school 
theatre depends very much upon giving our 
teachers and students a wealth of material on 
all phases of theatre work. Because our read- 
ers are interested in the professional theatre, 
we publish a department devoted to Broadway 
plays; because our readers are interested and 
often active in children’s drama, we hhave added 
a department on this phase of theatre work; 
because our teachers and students are interested 
in radio, motion pictures, community and col- 
lege theatres, we have published occasional 
articles pertaining to these fields, and we may 
find it convenient to devote special departments 
to them as soon as conditions permit. 

Obviously, a magazine of this nature is of 
interest and value to others as well. Articles 
on acting, directing, stagecraft, costuming, 
make-up, and other aspects of the theatre, al- 
though chosen for their specific value to sec- 
ondary schools, are equally helpful to children 
theatre groups, college drama clubs, recrea- 
tional centers, and church organizations. The 
same can be said of reviews of new plays and 
books, articles on staging outstanding plays, 
and accounts of the Theatre on Broadway. In 
this sense we feel we are very much “the edu- 
cational magazine for directors, teachers, and 
students of dramatic arts.” But, we repeat, our 
first consideration at all times shall continue to 
be the needs of secondary schools. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
A Directory of Plays for All-Female Casts 
Order from The National Thespian So- 
ciety, College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclose 25 cents to cover mailing costs. 
(Furnished free of charge to schools affiliated 
with the National Thespian Society.) 
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Now Available 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
of the 


DRAMATICS 
DIRECTOR'S 
HANDBOOK 


We don’t make the claim that this 
popular HANDBOOK provides the 
answer to all your problems in dra- 
matics. But we do maintain that 
within the covers of this timely pub- 
lication you will find tested, reliable, 
and up-to-date information that will 
meet your day-by-day needs. Here 
is practical information prepared by 
experienced dramatics teachers and 
directors. Here is THE one indis- 
pensable publication for the pro- 
gressive teacher. 








Contents 


Part I 
How to Teach High School Dramatics 
By Katharine A. Ommanney 


Part II 


Organization of the High School Dra- 
matics Club 


By Jean E. Donahey, 

Sister Marie Palmyre, 

Marion V. Brown 
Part III 


Standards for the Selection of Plays 
at the High School Level 


By Ernest Bavely 


Organization of the Play Production 
Staff 
By Angus Springer 
The Play Rehearsal Schedule 
By David W. Sievers 
Preparing the Play for Production 
By Marion Stuart 
Stage Pictures 
By Miriam A. Franklin 


Setting the Mousetrap for Dramatics 
By John K. King 

The Preparation of Handbills 
By Ernest Bavely 


Getting Along with the Faculty 
By Margaret McWethy 











Price: $1,50* 
(Remittance must accompany order) 


Order from 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station 
Cincinnati (24), Ohio 


*1.00 per copy to schools affiliated with The 
National Thespian Society> ) 
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SPRING 
SUCCESSES 


x * * 
THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN—by Dagmar Vola. The com- 
plications which pile up when Camilla wins the 
‘‘ideal mother’’ contest, make this hilarious hit. 
Don’t fail to consider this for your spring play! 


Price 50c. Royalty, $10.00. 


BLACK CAT—by Robert St. Clair. One of the 
best mystery plays by this popular author. Price 
75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


A BEAR DECEPTION—by Margaret Waite. There 
are gales of laughter as the arrogant guests of 
an exclusive hotel are forced to change places 
with the staff. Price 50c. 


REMEMBER YOU’RE A LADY —by Wilbur 
Braun. If you have a good boy for a female 
impersonation, don’t miss this one. Price 50c 
Royalty, $5.00 


OPRSTINATE BRIDE—by Robert St. Claire. A 
bridal mix-up that is a laugh from start to 


finish. Price 50c. Royalty, $5.00 


ANGEL UNAWARES—by Felicia Metcalfe. Light 
mystery-comedy replete with floods, disappearing 
pearls, a suspicious prowler, and an elopement! 


Price 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 
CURSE OF THE INCAS—by Elnora Olmstead. 


Rival heirs, ghosts, crooks, and an Inca prin- 
cess, all appear at the old Grayson homestead 
in search of hidden jewels. Price 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—by Ahlene Fitch. 
Peppery Grandma’s quick wit saves Reuben 
from the city slicker. Price 75c. Royalty, 


$10.00 
ONE ACT PLAYS 


THE CRIPPLED HEART—by Helen | White. 
Drama of Ozark mountain people. Price 50c. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS—by George Cal- 
lahan. Excellent drama with especially fine 
characterizations. Price 


THE JEWELLED CROSS—by Josephine Camp- 
bell. Gripping drama, as death seems to come 
through the curse of a jewelled heirloom. 
Price 


THEY CANNOT RETURN—by Byron B. Boyd. 
Modern drama, a mother-and-son tragedy which 
works up to a powerful climax. Price 50c. 
Royalty, $10.00 


WAY STATION—by Thomas Duncan. Dramatic 
fantasy in which a ghost returns to clear up a 
tragic misunderstanding. Price 0c. Royalty, $5.00. 


THE CORNHUSK DOLL—by Dora Macdonald. 
One of the most widely used contest rlays. A 
beautiful story of mother love. Price 


MAMA’S WONDER BOY—by Ray Johnson. 
Albert’s usually disastrous experiments finally re- 
sult in a miracle formula. G light comedy. 
Price 


DARK WIND—by Evelyn Neuenburg. One of the 
finest new war dramas. Many — a contest 
winner. Price 50c. Royalty, $5.00 


WOMAN’S PAGE (UNCENSORED)—by Anna 
Mae Fisher. What happens in a newspaper 
office when lady editors get together. Delight- 
ful new all-women comedy. Price 


FLIGHT OF THE HERONS—by Marietta Con- 
way Kennard. Russian drama. The poetic 
beauty of this play is unsurpassed in modern 
drama. Price 50c.. Royalty, $10.00. 


READINGS 


We have the largest stock of readings in the 
country, composed of the finest Humorous, Dra- 
matic, and Oratorical selections for speech classes, 
declamatory contests, recitals, or programs. 


Send for our free Descriptive Catalog. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN 
COMPANY 
3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
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Scene from a production of Peter Pan by the University of Utah Theatre. Directed by C. Lowell Lees. 


The Children’s Theatre in 


Postwar America 


By DOROTHY BLANCHARD 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


war, to assume and fulfill its re- 

sponsibility. The children’s thea- 
tre, as a part of the educational program, 
shared in that failure. Perhaps that con- 
demnation is overly harsh ; for the educa- 
tional theatre was still in the experimental 
stage at that time. Educators then were 
asking themselves whether or not the 
theatre had a place in the educational 
program. That question, affirmatively 
answered in most instances, has now given 
way to another: How can the theatre im- 
prove its place in the educational pro- 
gram? This time the theatre cannot be 
excused on grounds of inexperience. A 
solution must be found to this question 
not merely to make the children’s theatre 
more successful in itself, but through the 
theatre to help the educational program 
in its far-reaching aim—over and above 
the giving of information—to equip boys 
and girls to live competently in a demo- 
cratic world, 


Fw failed, after the last 


Aims and Objectives 
pie attempting to answer this 


question, let us first outline the spe- 
cific educational aims and objectives of 
the postwar children’s theatre. The first 
of these must be to promote knowledge 
and understanding of life in a democratic 
society. In this field particularly, educa- 
tion (and the children’s theatre) failed 
in the past; and future plans, insofar as 
they have been developed, call for na- 
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tion-wide revamping along these lines. 
Children, even youngsters in the elemen- 
tary schools, must be told the truth about 
war, its cause, and its effects. They must 
not be kept in ignorance, as their fathers 
were after the last war, but rather must 
be told all the facts as soon as they are 
available after peace comes. 

Educators are discussing at this time 
the foundation of an international office 
of education which would make sure that 
the truth, unbiased and unexpurgated, be 
taught to children in all schools through- 
out the world. Taking its cue from the 
already-formulated plans of the educa- 
tional program as a whole, the children’s 
theatre must include in its own postwar 
plans theatrical productions that embody, 
in simplified form, to be sure, this idea of 





In the April, 1944, issue of this publication 
we announced plans for a nation-wide con- 
test for the best papers on the role of the 
educational theatre in postwar America, 
sponsored by THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 
Society. Mrs. Blanchard’s article is one of 
two papers chosen for publication from 
entries received in the children’s theatre 
division of the contest. Judges for this event 
were: Charlotte Chorpenning of the Good- 
man Theatre, Chicago, IIl.; Winifred Ward, 
Children’s Theatre of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, IIl.; Sara Spencer, .Editor of 
The Children’s Theatre Press, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Frances Cary Bowen of the 
Children’s Educational Theatre, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. The other 
paper chosen by the judges will appear in 
one of our later issues.—Editor. 











presenting the true facts to children, so 
that they will grow up with a fuller 
knowledge to judge the efficacy of war, to 
prevent its recurrence, and, in addition, to 
esteem and utilize American institutions. 

It is necessary, before proceeding fur- 
ther to discuss the aims of the children’s 
theatre, to differentiate between the chil- 
dren’s theatre produced by adults and a 
few children for the benefit of a child 
audience, and the children’s theatre pro- 
duced by children for other children or 
for their parents and friends. Both have 
their place, but since the first, beneficial 
as it may become, has at least in the past 
been available only to children in the 
larger cities, this discussion will apply to 
the children’s theatre as it should exist in 
the schools. Such a children’s theatre can 
exist in every city, village, or even country 
school community — wherever there are 
children gathered together in a school 
building. If proper guidance is furnished 
on a national basis, they can all have a 
certain coordination, they can all have the 
same aims, the same methods, and can all 
strive for the same goals. Since the 
school is the center of every child’s com- 
munity life, it seems natural that the 
school should be the center for a success- 
ful children’s theatre. Whether this thea- 
tre be conducted as part of the school 
program or as an extra-curricular activity 
will, of course, be a decision for the in- 
dividual schools to make. 


It is difficult to say who shall decide 
what changes are to be made in the post- 
war children’s theatre, but surely recom- 
mended changes must reflect the com- 
bined efforts of the theatre workers and 
the educational leaders. The coordinated 
plans should be made now. At this time 
outstanding educators are already at work 
on a revision of the,educational program. 
Such changes as they decide to make in 
the school setup should include the best 











The Man Who Came To Dinner as produced at the Bloomington, IIl., High School (Thespian 


Rilda Betts, business manager. 


Troupe 131). Directed by Miss Geneva Allen. Miss 





thoughts and suggestions of those out- 
standing in the children’s theatre field. 
Thus, when the innovations are brought 
into the school setup, whether they be 
made through a national, or even an in- 
ternational educational organization, they 
will also set into operation the postwar 
program for the children’s theatre. 

This recommended collaboration with 
the educational world does not imply dis- 
regard for the children’s theatre where it 
exists apart from the schools. In cities 
where such facilities are at hand, the chil- 
dren’s theatre takes on a more artistic and 
sophisticated atmosphere. Surely the sec- 
ondary aim in such a theatfe should be 
to entertain and amuse children. This 
must be accomplished at the same time 
that it strives to develop literary taste and 
to instruct and coordinate school studies. 

These aims are difficult of achievement, 
to be sure, but when the children’s theatre 
is incorporated in the school program and 
the children themselves participate, they 
are supplemented by a number of others 
that concern the improvement of indivi- 
dual personality. Such a children’s thea- 
tre should aim to teach cooperation and 
improve human relations. The aim of 
education in teaching for the whole and 
complete life can surely be met by this 
aim of the children’s theatre. A children’s 
theatre makes use of all the faculties of 
children, and gives them freedom to asso- 
ciate and work together that they have in 
no other endeavor. 

It should aim, further, to teach respon- 
sibility, to give expression to creative abil- 
ity, to do away with self-consctousness, 
and secure natural responses, to develop 
independence, to lend variety and interest 
to the school program, to teach the use 
of libraries and other resources in school 
and community. 


Worth While Plays 


INCE the first aim of any postwar chil- 
dren’s theatre must be to teach chil- 
dren about the society of which they are a 
part, the theatre’s subject matter must 
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be brought into tune with the times, it 
must become the medium for subtle in- 
stillation of social ideas in the minds of 
its youthful participants. Through plays, 
the ideal type of individual, whether child 
or adult, can be imagined, the best type 
of citizen can be conjured up to serve as 
an example to young people. 

It is true that theatrical productions for 
children must, of necessity, be simplified. 
There must be informative material, but 
for young children it must be presented 
with candy-coating. Thus, the problem 
of educating through children’s plays be- 
comes a most difficult one because it must 
be done so unassumingly. A study of the 
plays now in common use in chidren’s 
theatres shows a marked prevalence of 
phantasy, fairy-and-goblin tales. Some of 
these plays with their gay-colored cos- 
tumes, their often-well-known stories per- 
haps have their place in the realm of 


dramatic literature, but those that are to 


be continued in use must be the ones con- 
taining some poignant social idea that the 
child will retain. 

The child’s conscious memories of his 
early years in school will be limited, but 
surely one of the most outstanding will be 
a play in which he participated. The 
play, then, is the thing. It must be a 





A Play in three acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


THEME: the everlasting battle between youth 
and age. 

CHARACTERS: 5 women, 7 men. 

TIME: a full evening. SCENE: one set. A 
mysteriously fascinating room in a _ millionaire 
marsion on Fifth Avenue, New York. 

**It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to become a part of it, and out of sheer ner- 
vousness, to applaud its hero and hate its vil- 
lain . . . makes you writhe and twist in sus- 
pense.”” John Mason Brown, N. Y. Post. 

*‘Certainly I have seen few performances which 
have so entirely draggd me under their absolute 
thrall as this of Sybil Thorndike in ‘DOUBLE 
DOOR’ .. . It sets the cap on Dame Sybil’s 
career.””’ The Era, London. 


Price 75 cents Royalty: $25.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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piece worth while—worthy of being re- 
membered. Plays for children must not 
be an escape from the present, but must 
be part of it. Through the play, children 
should be taught about life and about how 
to live. The new plays developed for 
children must include problems of chil- 
dren and community life. Early inculca- 
tion of a desire to know about community 
and government affairs may very well be 
carried on through the children’s theatre. 
This might even have a part in the future 
solution of a present-day problem—the 
tendency to keep the workings of govern- 
ment from the people and the apathy on 
the part of the people concerning what 
goes on behind closed doors. 

Plays to be used by the children’s thea- 
tre may be selected from those written 
and designed to be produced for that age 
level, or they may be plays that the chil- 
dren write and produce themselves. Even 
with young children cooperative writing 
of plays may be carried on quite success- 
fully. ‘This requires skill on the part of 
the theatre director and means, of. course, 
that help should be offered. Published 
suggestions on how to help construct a 
play and how to produce it should be 
made available. 

Whatever type of play the children’s 
theatre produces, it is evident that the 
training constitutes essential preparation 
for better living in a democratic world, 
because of the long-recognized values ac- 
cruing to the individual from participa- 
tion in dramatic endeavors. In addition 
to these and even more important, 
through its subject matter the children’s 
theatre can teach—far more than it has 
in the past—the truth about vital issues. 
It can set children thinking along lines that 
will be valuable to them in later life. It 
can teach them to be good Americans be- 
cause they know what their country stands 
for and why war had to be waged to pre- 
serve it. That is the responsibility of the 
schools. The children’s theatre can be 
a real factor in helping the schools achieve 
that goal. 
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Hiss the Villain* 


By HENNING NELMS 
Author of Only An Orphan Girl, A Primer of Stagecraft, etc.j} Washington, D.C. 


dramas with Little Theatres is due 

largely to their success as box-office 
attractions. High school and college 
groups, however, will probably be less 
interested in the money-making poten- 
tialities of these plays than in.the fact 
that they furnish an ideal opportunity for 
the student actor to learn the fundamen- 
tals of his craft. “ 

During the nineteenth century, while 
the Russian dramatists were experiment- 
ing with character, the Norwegians with 
ideas, and the French and British with 
dramatic form, the American stage was 
busy studying audiences. The Americans 
produced no playwrights of lasting im- 
portance, but they did discover the basic 
principles of acting technique. Further- 
more, they wrote these principles into 
their melodramas, so that the best of 
them are unequalled exercises in the ele- 
ments of acting. 

All technique is mechanical, and in the 
usual play the director is afraid of over- 
stressing it for fear of making the actor 
mechanical, too. Melodrama furnishes the 
solution because mechanical acting helps 
the burlesque effect, so the melodrama it- 
self does not suffer through being used as 
a lesson in acting. Actually, I have never 
been able to make my actors in melo- 
drama mechanical enough. No matter 
how rigid the training during rehearsal, 
much of the precision goes by the board 
in the excitement of performance. 


Tan popularity of old-fashioned melo- 


believe the real secret lies in the fact 

that all acting consists of two layers: 
a basic technique, and a superficial style. 
The technique is the same whether we 
perform a Shakespearean tragedy, a Chi- 
nese drama or a bit of modern realism, 
but the style differs widely. Now it hap- 
pens that the stilted, artificial style of 
melodrama exposes the technique rather 
than submerges it, which accounts for 
the value of this type of play for training. 
At the same time the exaggerations are 
so obvious that the actor has almost no 
tendency to carry them over to later roles. 
As a result, the artificialities drop away 
and only the technique remains. This may 
sound Utopian to those who have never 
tried it, but a test will prove it to be true. 
Occasionally some vestigial remnant of 
melodramatic style will show up during 
the early rehearsals of a modern part. 
However, it quickly disappears and never 
causes any real trouble. Undoubtedly par- 
ticipation in too many melodramas would 
make the actor artificial, but no amateur 
ever has a chance to approach the danger 
mark. 





* Copyright 1945 by Henning Nelms. 
+ Published by The Dramatist Play Service, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City. 
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Footwork is the bane of the beginning 
actor, so let us take it as an example of 
how training in melodrama works. Nine- 
teenth century actors were either fencers 
themselves or copied actors who were 
fencers. They soon found that a fencing 
technique was ideally adapted to their 
needs. The basic position is shown at “C” 
on the drawing on page —. The feet are 
at right angles to each other. One toe 
points to the audience, the other directly 
across stage. The knees are slightly bent 
so that they come over the toes. This 
bend gives spring to the position. If the 
legs are straight, movement becomes diffi- 
cult. Try it. The body is turned toward 
the audience somewhat in the manner of 
an Egyptian painting. Actors should prac- 
tice by standing on chalk marks ruled at 
right angles on the floor. When not used 
in gestures, the arms hang limply at the 
sides. This supplies the perfect answer 
to the eternal question: ‘What shall I 
do with my hands?” 

If the actresses wear modern dress in- 
stead of Victorian costumes, they must 
omit the fencing position and stand facing 
the audience, but with their heads turned 
toward the actor to whom they are speak- 
ing. 

At first the actors find this fencing pos- 
ture both awkward and absurd, but as 
they grow accustomed to it they learn its 
virtues. They can gesture with perfect 
freedom. They can cross in any direction. 
They can sway or lunge forward or back, 
upstage or down, without danger of losing 


their balance. Swaying and lunging are 
typical of the melodramatic style. For- 
ward movements of this sort are used to 
indicate interest or menace. Backward 
movements show. aversion or fear, and— 
with a three-quarter turn—they are an 
essential part of the business that accom- 
panies the frequent asides. 

At first glance this. fencing position 
seems a poor example to show melodrama 
as a school for actors. If we think of it 
as an exercise, however, its real value ap- 
pears. The beginning actor, left to his 
own devices, tends either to face the foot- 
lights or else to stand in a three-quarter 
back position. The fencing technique ac- 
customs him to the three-quarters front 
position, which is the stage norm. Also, 
by constantly pointing one foot toward 
the audience and the other toward the 
actor with whom he is playing, he learns 
to relate himself at all times both to the 
other actor and to the audience. This re- 
quirement is basic in all acting, but due 
to the subtlety of modern methods it is 
easy to overlook unless the player has been 
schooled in melodrama. 


Another advantage of this position is 
that the free swing of the arms removes 
the mechanical difficulties that interfere 
with gestures. The nature of the play 
makes free gestures seem natural, and 
thus lessens the psychological difficulties. 


Finally, the stock posture of melodrama 
definitely inhibits wandering, which is an 
almost universal fault with young actors. 
Once in this position, foot shuffling is out 
of the question. The actor must make a 
deliberate cross or he must stand still. 


This fencing posture is the basis of foot- 
word. Note diagrams A, B, and D. In 
these the black prints mark the original 
positions. The outlines show steps, and 
the order in which they are taken (which 
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Two scenes from Mr. Nelms’ old-fashioned melodrama, Only An Orphan Girl, as given at Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 








is of course the important thing) is indi- 
cated by the numbers. 

All crosses in melodrama, and most 
crosses in other plays, require three steps. 
If long strides are used, a little half-step 
is needed at the end to bring the back 
foot into position, but this is insignificant 
and does not count in the rhythm. This 
extra half-step is shown by dotted lines 
in A, which gives the footwork for a 
straight cross. In D, the turn-and-cross 
is diagrammed. B represents the three- 
quarter turn, cross, and lunge, used for 
important asides. Recovery from the 
lunge may be made either by reversing 
step 1 or by pivoting on the downstage 
foot and bringing the upstage foot into 
position. 

Except for the curious right-angled 
placement of the feet, these are simply 
the normal stage turns and crosses that 
every actor must learn if he is to move 
freely on stage without getting his legs 
tangled. The point is that the fencing 
position makes correct crosses easy and 
incorrect ones extremely awkward. Thus, 
the play automatically teaches the actor. 

This self-teaching quality runs all 
through melodrama. Instead of hiding 
behind subtle disguises the technique is 


on the surface, so that a mistake calls at- 
tention to itself in rehearsal. Both direc- 
tor and actors will learn things from per- 
forming these old plays that no amount 
of experience with modern dramas would 
teach. 

In this short article I have used position 
and footwork as examples because they 
are basic, but even here I have not 
begun to touch on the possibilities. In 
the more difficult fields—speech, gesture, 
timing, rhythm — melodrama also pro- 
vides the ideal school of technique. Nor 
are subtleties out of place in melodrama. 
They can be dispensed with and need 
cause no concern, but as a post-graduate 
course I recommend them to your at- 
tention. 

The requirements of a melodrama for 
burlesque modern production are by no 
means obvious, but there are two simple 
tests which will solve most difficulties. 
Ask yourself: If I could accept the sac- 
charine sentiment and the turgid diction, 
would this play move me? If the answer 
is No, then the play is bad today and 
was just as bad when it was written. The 
craftsmanship of a good melodrama may 
be obvious, but it must be solid. Trash 
cannot even be burlesqued. The second 





test is: Do some characters or scenes of 
this play move me even today? If the 
answer is Yes, then the play is too good 
for burlesqne, unless these ‘too good’ char- 
acters or scenes can be cut. 

Some cutting will always be necessary. 
Begin by deleting the comedy. It is no 
longer funny and will spoil the comic 
effect of the ‘serious’ scenes. Then elimi- 
nate enough of the rest to reduce the 
playing time to one hour. That may seem 
short, but the entr’acte entertainment 
will bring the total time up to an hour 
and a half and that is enough. Even 
under exceptional conditions it is impos- 
sible to maintain the proper atmosphere 
for a longer period. 

The difficulties of finding and cutting 
nineteenth century melodramas have led 
to the publication of modern imitations. 
The best of these produce the same effect 
as the old timers and are usually much 
easier to produce.. In selecting such a 
play, the test is: Does the dialogue ring 
true? Most scripts of this type borrow 
freely from old works, and an uncharac- 
teristic modern line stands out painfully. 
A few lines may be altered or cut, but 
if there are many of them, it will be well 
to choose another play. 














Scene from the production of Jane Eyre as given by dramatics students of the George Washington High School, Danville, Va. (Thespian Troupe 605.) 
: Directed by Miss Dorothy Fitzgerald. (Photo by Hitchcock.) 
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Dramatic Arts Festivals for 
Tomorrow 


: By BENJAMIN ROTHBERG 


School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


\X JE are dreaming now of the post- 
war days as a time when some 
of our most cherished ideas may 

come true; as a time when all our plan- 


ning, our efforts, and our desires will take 
definite form and come to fruition. 


In our school drama, as in any other 
field of education, we have every right to 
expect, if not an entirely different pro- 
gram of teaching, at least a change in 
methods and their application. 


One phase of school dramatics, because 
of the variety of motivations and its in- 
fluence on the attitude and approach to 
drama, should be given an even more 
prominent place than it now occupies. I 
have in mind dramatic festivals. (It goes 
without saying, at least for me, that in 
the future we should eliminate altogether 
dramatic tournaments and contests. ) 


We should plan for festivals free of 
competition and rivalry, black looks, and 
hurt feelings. Festivals which will develop 
a new sense of values and insure better 
work and heartier cooperation; which 
will instigate imagination and not jealousy, 
which will offer opportunities for creative 
work and not for star performances in 
choice tournament plays. 

I envision such dramatic festivals where 
original plays, directing, and acting will 
be fused into one harmonious unit—and 
will give impetus and incentive for better 
work in the future, and not the sensation 
of emptiness resultant after a failure. I 
am looking forward to the time when vari- 
ous directors and groups will meet for a 
dramatic festival in a true sense of the 
word ; radiant, eager to present their cre- 
ative effort, and interested to see what 
others are doing; anxious to swap ideas, 
experiences and knowledge, and willing to 
be told why they came out on top, or 
why they were below par. I put a special 
emphasis on this last and extremely im- 
portant phase of telling “why” and “why 
not.” : 

My most fervent hope is that in our 
postwar dramatic festivals we will do 
something to our methods of judging of 
plays. I will go farther and say that not 
only plays, but scripts, poems, public 
speaking and reading should be judged 
differently from the way we are doing it 
now. 

I don’t see any point and consider it a 
sheer waste of time for a judge, or a group 
of judges, to sit through an evening of 
one-act plays and then select one without 
explaining to the other players why their 
plays were rejected, or, for that matter, 
why a certain play was accepted. We can’t 
cover up this approach by saying—“It was 
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evident, that this play was superior to 
others.” What made it superior, that is 
the important point. The same approach 
goes for a script, or interpretive reading. 
I, for one, believe in the conference 
method of judging. I believe in a round- 
table meeting of judges, players and -di- 
rectors. It gives everyone a chance to 
know what impression was produced by 
a certain play and an opportunity to 
learn why a play failed, or came below 
par. Without this free exchange of opin- 
ions there is no reason for participation, 
since. the loser doesn’t know what to do to 
improve his endeavors. 


As I see it a dramatic festival should 
have these motivations: 





Drama Awards 
RAMATISTS’ Alliance of Stanford Uni- 


versity offers four awards in dramatic 
writing in the tenth annual competitions of 
the organization. ‘the Stevens Award of one 
hundred dollars is offered for serious plays 
of full length in either prose or verse; the 
Etherege Award of one hundred dollars will 
go to the writer of the best full-length com- 
edy. Brief plays of one act or in short unified 
scenes may compete for the Alden Award 
of fifty doiiars. she Gray Award of twenty- 
five dollars is offered for dramatic criticism 
in lucid, vigorous style. The most produce- 
able of the plays among these competitions 
will be staged in the summer of 1945 during 
Dramatists’) Assembly. All prize-winning 
items, and the leading contributions among 
the works given honorable mention, are rec- 
ommended to producing and publishing units 
of established worth. the contests are open 
to all persons who write in English. 

Other privileges extended to contributors 
include opportunity to obtain brief critiques 
of their work for a nominai fee of three dol- 
lars beyond the registration fee; introduc- 
tion of promising dramatists to members of 
the Alliance already placed in theatre and 
cinema, for advice and assistance; and the 
appearance of every item contributed in the 
contests, in the lists of the Bulletin each 
year and sent to libraries and producing 
groups and individuals throughout the 
country. 

Recent contributors whose work has been 
recognized by press and public since their 
entry in competition include Howard Rich- 
ardson, whose Dark of the Moon was bought 
by Lee Shubert for production on Broadway 
this winter, and received pictorial review in 
Life Magazine for September 11; Sgt. Edwin 
Gross, whose radio play “7 M D” was broad- 
cast nationally over Blue Network in. Sep- 
tember; Owen Dodson, whose Garden of 
Time will be presented by the Anierican 
Negro Theatre this winter in New York; 
Will Gibson, whose religious play, J Lay ine 
Zion, has been issued by Samuel French. 

Writers should send for registration forms 
and information as early as possible; final 
date of this season’s competitions is March 
25, 1945. Address all communications’ to 
DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE, Box 200Z, 
Stanford University, California. 





being done elsewhere. 








acquaintance with dramatic literature 
incentive for creative work (playwriting, 
design, etc.) 
dramatic study 
. exchange of ideas and experiences 
° Out of the above motivations a whole 
series of incentives will evolve in a variety 
of fields connected with drama, theatre, 
and allied arts, like: 
l. original playwriting 
2. opportunities for original directing and 
acting 
3. studies in costume, make-up, and stage 
design. 
The dramatic festival also should offer 
a series of clinics or conferences which all 
the participants should. be urged to attend 
and take part in wherever possible. These 
clinics or conferences should include: 
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demonstrations in lighting 

demonstrations in make-up 

. demonstrations in scenery making 

. conferences on acting, directing, and casting 

. conferences on playwriting, scenario writ- 

ing, and radio writing - 

. conferences on_ speech 

stage, radio, television 

. talks—demonstrations and conferences on 

general play production 

. conferences on the backstage organization 

. exhibitions of costume plates, photographs 
of stage sets and original stage designs, 
stage models, books on drama and theatre 

. planned visits to professional theatre 
(wherever possible), or specially arranged 
performances of some outstanding local 
little theatre 

ll. specially invited speakers. 


techniques — for 
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Obviously, every program should not 
(and cannot) include all of the above- 
mentioned features, but it should vary 
according to the demand and interests of 
the visiting groups. It seems to me that 
while various colleges in the same area 
could divide between themselves the bur- 
den of sponsoring drama festivals from 
year to year, they can, at the same time, 
try out various ways of managing a fes- 
tival (no mean achievement in itself), 
and also arrange for a special drama fes- 
tival for colleges. These collegiate festi- 
vals can and will serve as an incentive for 
the secondary schools. They will also offer 
opportunities for comparison in various 


techniques and will help to break down 


the barriers: between different colleges by 
making their students aware of the work 
It will also give 
the prospective teacher of drama a chance 
to'try out his ideas and knowledge and ac- 
quire’ experience. 


The various possibilities for dramatic 
study that offer themselves through the 
medium of drama festivals are almost un- 
limited. It makes me giddy to think how 
much can be accomplished if in the post- 
war-era everyone will pitch in and help to 


build:a new pattern, a new attitude and 


understanding. We will have to deal with 
new audiences, and we will have new 
actors. To accomplish all that is expected 
of us we must prepare our plans now. We 
will have to scrap a great deal of the old 
and reach far and wide into the future. 
A new day is coming and we must meet it 
confidently and in full awareness of the 
demands of tomorrow. 

















Scene from the production of Berkeley Square at the Pekin, IIL., 
(Thespian Troupe 146). 


Community High School 


Directed by Gladys Hoffman. 


Inter-Departmentalized 
Dramatics 


By GLADYS HOFFMAN 
Director of Dramatics and Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Pekin, Ill., Community High School 


Any play shows a phase of life that 

has been lived, that could be lived 
or that the author would like to see lived. 
Hence literature and history, together with 
the social customs and human interest 
portrayed in those subjects, are the back- 
grounds for our drama. 

Since drama is so all-inclusive, a course 
in dramatics and its annual projects—the 
three-act plays for public presentation— 
furnish an excellent source for correlation 
of subject matter in the various subjects 
taught. 

Of course, no curriculum can be based 
entirely on the major plays given for a 
dramatic season. But this is an era of 
teaching by units and it is possible to have 
a unit of one to two weeks built about the 


A STUDY of drama is a study of life. 


wealth of material to be found in a good ° 


period play. Then, too, a well-balanced 
season of plays, in order to please the 
public, must include one or more light 
plays. These often have less background 
material. But regardless of the criticism 
that might be brought forth, there is ad- 
vantage in closer correlation of subject 
matter in high school curriculums, and 
drama is one medium for this correlation. 

A play that is produced as*a school 
project serves as a basis for correlated 
units in art, literature, journalism, business 
management, science, history, home eco- 
nomics, and shop. That should be the 
trend of modern dramatics. No longer 
should the senior class produce a play 
solely to give a few well publicized stu- 
dents a chance to see how much money 
can be raised to leave their Alma Mater 
a mechanical scoreboard for the athletic 
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department or some other similar me- 
morial. A play should be produced so 
that the students participating, and the 
audience, should have had a worth while 
educational experience because of that 
production. 

Schools that have dramatic courses have 
been able to instill in the students the 
realization of the undertaking of produc- 
ing a show. If a play is to be a smoothly 
performed vehicle, the actors, the commit- 
tees at work, and even the entire student 
body, must be brought into its study. If 
a play is worth doing at all, it must have 
characters and situations that need to be 
thoroughly studied and discussed. If the 
play is well written the phase or life por- 
trayed will be true to its given period. 
This calls for study of the historical back- 
ground and the philosophies that existed 
at that time. 

An example of this ground work was 
found in the necessary research for Berke- 
ley Square, an eighteenth century English 
period play. After the cast had found 
what people of note were contemporaries 
of Peter Standish in 1784, they became 
interested in the human interest side of 
history. Soon they had compiled a list of 
this kind: England was impoverished by 
wars under George III, who was king at 
that time ; Major Clinton, who had fought 
at Bunker Hill, was 46 years old; Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, writer of the dictionary, 
was 75; his biographer Boswell, was 44; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the famous portrait 
painter was 61; an academy to further 
mterest in the arts had been established 
for twelve years. Students from the ad- 
vanced English classes brought in anec- 


dotes about Dr. Johnson. History stu- 
dents were urged to do extra credit pro- 
jects on the life of Major Clinton. 

The journalism class, in its effort to 
find material for publicity, found a play 
about Johnson entitled The Great 
Lexicographer. ‘They found pictures of 
homes on Berkeley Square and of the old 
amusement halls, Ranelagh and the Bear 
Gardens. They were able to reprint part 
of an editorial on the class system of Eng- 
land which was published in a current 
Chicago paper. 

Of course, the art department was 
brought into service. Sketches of the vari- 
ous rooms and of Queen Anne furniture 
were made. In one school these sketches 
were made by the class in home planning. 
The prize posters and the best models of 
Queen Anne furniture were put on dis- 
play as advertisement for the play. Berke- 
ley Square also called forth talent in paint- 
ing, for a large oil painting of Peter 
Standish was an essential item of stage 
property. 

The music department turned its at- 
tention to the music of the period. Cham- 


ber music, gavottes and minutes were 


heard in the practice room. A further 
inter-departmental project might have 
been the teaching of these dances in 
dancing classes. It was to that class that 
we turned for training for court bows and 
curtsies. 


F there is a printing class in the school, 
it can make the posters, tags used as a 
method of advertising, and the handbills. 
The radio class can take charge of various 
skits from and about the play to help boost 
ticket sales, 


No play is without a vocabulary of its 
own. The English classes are always in- 
terested in work study. When they can 
be learning words which will help them to 
better understand the play they will be 
seeing, the problem of motivation is as- 
sured. It is well to have the commercial 
department mimeograph a vocabulary list 
for each student. 

From Berkeley Square special attention 
might be called to the words which are 
nearly obsolete: “to rook” meaning “ 
cheat,” “wench,” “a country girl ;” “boor,” 
“a rude country boy,” as well as the more 
difficult words: aversions, unequivocal, 
insubordination, eccentricity, and many 
others found in the script. 

In Out of the Frying Pan, a play about 
the theater, it is necessary to call attention 
to such terms as “The Billboard,” “Stanis- 
lavsky method of acting,” to improvise,” 
“to get a notice,” “David Belasco,” 
“Equity,” and “a play within a play.” 

The English classes reach the most stu- 
dents so it is worth any director’s time to 
search out all terms and references used 
by the characters and get these into the 
hands of students. Only then will they 
be an intelligent and interested audience. 

When the departments of a school are 
at work on the production of a play it 
becomes a real educational project. 
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The Costumes That Settled 


America 


By LUCY BARTON 


College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


ROM early in the sixteenth century 
till late in the eighteenth, Europe 
came exploring into the new world 
and settling in colonies that were as far 
as possible transplanted bits of home. In 
North America, from Mexico to Acadia 
(or Nova Scotia), Indians gazed with 
wonder and generally with both fear and 
hatred at these violent, bustling creatures 
in their absurd clothes. From the Indian’s 
point of view, what would be the out- 
standing features of this unfamiliar dress? 
It should not be difficult for us to see his 
side, for we ourselves have much sympathy 
with Indian ideas of clothing. Although 
as a rule we do not dress in skins, we prize 
our occasional leather jackets and willing- 
ly spend a good deal for a soft suede 
costume. For the matter of that, not all 
Indians wore skins exclusively; both Pue- 
blos and Mexican Indians used woven cot- 
ton cloth. When we are in the desert we 
put on sandals in imitation of Mexican 
Indians; on country vacations we adopt 
moccasin-type shoes, an imitation of plains 
Indians. Our women stride freely in short 
skirts, as most Indian women did, or even 
in trousers, like the Eskimos. No more 
than the aborigines do they compress their 
bodies in boned corsets. They walk out in 
public with arms and legs bare and as 
sunburned as their faces; for in the last 
few years their complexions, fearless under 
the sun, have assumed a shade nearer the 
Indian bronze than the European peaches 
and cream. Let us, then, take an Indian- 
eye look at our ancestors. 


[NDIANS first saw Europeans in Mexico 

and on the coast of Florida, bearded 
adventures from Spain, Portugal and 
Italy. Their military costume was cum- 
bersome, of heavy woolen cloth: doublets 
with large sleeves to the wrist, ornamented 
by row on row of braid and close-set 
buttons; full round breeches and high soft 
boots drawn up to meet them. They were 
further burdened by steel cuirasses and 
melon-shaped steel helmets. They wore 
heavy swords and some of them carried 


great, clumsy pistols. Mexican Indians + 


stared at the first women to venture across 
the seas, a few fine ladies like Beatriz, the 
wife of Francesco Coronado, many more 
just peasants. Ladies or less, they must 
have seemed to the Aztec women in their 
one-piece tunics most heavily encumbered 
with snug bodices, long full sleeves and 
skirts of heavy stuff, yards around and 
worn over voluminous petticoats. How in- 
appropriate such trappings for the fierce 
bright sun of Mexico! 

On the North Atlantic seaboard the 
climate at least was enough like that of 
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France, Holland and England so that the 
woolens and linens brought from home 
were useful. The only trouble at Quebec, 
Provincetown, Providence, was that winter 
was bitterer than any the French or Eng- 
lish had known. Learning from the In- 
dians they encountered, our ancestors 
gladly wrapped themselves in the furs 
their trappers and hunters brought in. By 
this time, when the Indians of the Five 
Nations who lived in the dense woods 
back from the ocean were becoming some- 
what accustomed by the white invaders, 
the seventeenth century had gotten under 
way. Shakespeare had died, Milton was a 
lad, religious dissatisfaction had driven the 
Calvinist Protestants from England and 
its Established Church. The French mon- 
archy’s desire to share the riches of the 
new continent was sending explorers and 
trappers inland from Quebec to the un- 
touched woods and rivers, and the zeal 
for souls of the French Catholic Church 
was matching the number of fighting men 
with missionary priests. Down the coast 
from New England, New Holland was be- 
ing built on a solid burgher foundation. 
What we now call New York and New 
Jersey first spoke Dutch when it was not 
speaking an Indian dialect. The Quakers, 
religious dissenters who followed William 
Penn and settled the region named after 
him, had the advantage over New Eng- 
landers of a milder climate as well as a 
gentler faith, and the broadminded Ro- 
man Catholics who followed Lord Balti- 
more into Maryland, found Nature still 
kinder. Not so much concerned about 
doctrinal differences were the adventurers, 
gentlemen and otherwise, who went with 
Raleigh and his successors to the fertile 
land named after Elizabeth. the Virgin 
Queen. Of all the Atlantic colonies, theirs 





Miss Barton’s article is the fifth of a 
series of papers on costumes for the stage, 
written primarily for students. Her next 
article will appear in our April number.— 


Editor. 











was. perhaps most completely and con- 
sciously set up in imitation of life back 
home, and as conditions became more 
settled everywhere, their ties with the old 
country remained the closest. At Charles- 
ton, it was again the French who set the 
pattern of living; at New Orleans the 
Spanish dominated the scene until after 
colonial days were over. 

All this business of transporting folk- 
ways and activities from the old world 
to the new covered more than two hun- 
dred years, centuries in which costume 
went through many changes. Here we can 
only name them: the voluminous elegance 
of the Renaissance in Italy and Spain; 
the padded smartness of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England; the looser, heavier 
impressiveness of Louis XIII’s France 
(The Three Muskateers, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac); the voluptuous over-elaboration 
of the Restoration; the slimmer, stiffer 
stateliness of Queen Anne’s England; the 
flower-strewn, bouffant grace of the early 
eighteenth century (Watteau’s Embarka- 
tion for Cythera, Boucher’s amorous 
idyls) ; and the smart, trim, crisp, hoop- 
and-pannier, tail-coat-and-breeches, pow- 
dered-wig sophistication of our own Revo- 
lutionary era, when colonies died and a 
nation was born. 

Throughout these centuries, upper-class 
dress was pretty similar in all the mother 
countries. As in France, so in England and 
Holland, the distinctions drawn between 
class and class, profession and profession 
were sharper than those between a noble- 
man, or a scholar, or a shoemaker of one 
country and his counterpart in another. 
Yet each country had its preferences in 
colors, textiles, and such accessories as 
head-coverings and personal ornaments. 
You will recall, too, that in these centuries 
regional dress was being developed. Every 
one of our colonies, whatever its origin, 
was made up of individuals representing 
the different classes and occupations; the 








A scene from The Rivals staged by the Repertory Players of the University of Michigan. 
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governing group, scholars, craftsmen, and 
also cosmopolites. If we forget this, we 
fall into the error of costuming monoto- 
nously as well as untruthfully. To be sure, 
the general attitude within each colony 
set the style for the majority. On the 
whole, the aspect of Boston in the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centu- 
ries would have been much soberer than 
that of Williamsburg. It would have dif- 
ferred from that of Quebec because in 
the latter town so many women still wore 
the distinctive cap of the French province 
from which they had come; and up to 
1664 from New Amsterdam also because 
in that Dutch settlement the burghers and 
their wives clung to the dress of their home 
districts. Such distinctions can be traced 
among all the colonies. 


NEVERTHELESS, it is quite wrong to 
imagine that all New Englanders 
wore gray homespun and _ high-crowned 
hats, or that every Virginian sported gay 
silks, swinging capes, curls and plumes. 
Even in New England, where the indi- 
vidual was perhaps more subject to the 
dictatorship of his elected leaders, there 
were distinctions of wealth and even of 
taste. More important still, of rank. The 
governor wore handsome, if dark, doublet 
and breeches (as time went on, coat and 
breeches), a ruff, and later a lace cravat, 
and a gold chain of office, exactly as he 
would have done in England when a 
Puritan could be a governing citizen; be- 
cause the grand costume pertained to the 
man’s rank and office, not to his personal 
life or even to his religious bias. The gov- 
ernor of Virginia at Williamsburg at the 
date was wearing the same type of official 
dress. Lots of people in Virginia and 
Maryland the Carolinas and New York, 
had sober tastes; lots of them hadn’t 
money enough to buy grand clothes. Nat- 
urally, in the backwoods settlements 
everybody, whatever his rank or origin, 
wore garments made from what was at 
hand, coarse wool and linen, dyed with 
the limited colors obtained from home-ex- 
tracted vegetable dyes. He who wore silks 
and satins got them from the home coun- 
try. Obviously, they were less common 
than in Europe. Yet, there was never a 
time in colonial history when some few 
at least of the population could not be 
taken for new-come Europeans. There 
was never a time when women folk were 
deaf to the siren call of the fashion expert. 
Patterns, fashion news-letters from London 
and Paris, and finally “fashion babies’. 
dolls dressed in the latest modes, found 
their way into the lives of colonial women 
up and down the Atlantic seaboard. By 
the Revolution, the colonies had become 
so prosperous that ships crossed the ocean 
laden with beautiful. expensive and up- 
to-date avparel for the ladies and gentle- 
men of Boston and Philadelphia as well 
as for the Southern planters and their 
wives. When we broke with the Old 
World we did not break with her fashions, 
_ nor have we. It is still true that between 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The Actor Pertorms 


By C. LOWELL LEES 
Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


FTER long weeks of rehearsal, the 
A night of production has finally ar- 
rived. The rehearsal period seems 
too short now, for we feel nervous, high 
strung and not at all prepared for the 
ordeal that we have so long awaited. As 
it is sometime before curtain time we de- 
cide to eat, but an oldster tells us that 
actors never eat just before going on the 
stage. Perhaps it is just as well for we 
do not feel much like eating. In despera- 
tion we go to the theatre, to our dressing 
room and for sheer diversion we start to 
sing but someone quickly hushes with, 
“It’s bad luck to sing in the dressing 
room.” We try whistling, but receive the 
same dictum. Next we try going over our 
lines, but we are warned not to as it will 
only confuse us. “What can one or should 
one do before a performance without 
tempting the fates to bring disaster to the 
play?” we cry in panic. 

There are many things one should do 
and ought to do. Try to rest as much as 
possible the afternoon before the perform- 
ance. Go to the theatre in ample time, 
go quietly to your dressing room, check 
over carefully any hand properties for 
which you are responsible. Put on your 
make-up and costume, taking care to check 
all details. When you are fully ready go 
to some spot where you can be quiet and 
alone. Think carefully through your char- 
acterization and try to assume the “feel” 
of character. All of the weeks of rehearsal 
will be of little value if you fail to bring 
the character to life. The theatre expects 
serious and thoughtful work of everyone, 
amateur or professional, that undertakes 
the challenge of acting. You will find this 
calm, quiet communion with your char- 
acter of infinite value. It is said that 
Richard Mansfield, one of the great 
American actors, would never permit any 
of his cast to address him except in char- 
acter after he was once made up. I am 
sure that you would have been greatly 
impressed if you could have stolen back- 
stage about ten or fifteen minutes before 
curtain time at any performance of Miss 
Ethel Barrymore’s production of The 
Corn Is Green. The stage was absolutely 
silent, setting and properties were all in 
place, there was none of the bedlam and 
confusion that accompanies so many pro- 
ductions. There was no frantic last minute 
searching for mislaid properties; all was 
quiet. At one side, just off stage, sat Miss 
Barrymore alone in meditation. Although 
this play had a long run, Miss Barrymore 
found these meditation periods as neces- 
sary near the end of the play’s run as at 
the beginning. 


, | ‘HE call of five minutes is given and 
then, “places.” As we stand in the 
wings awaiting our first entrance a panic 





This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
acting addressed to students. In our April 
issue Prof. Lees will continue his discussion 
under the title, “The Actor Plays in Com- 
edy.”—Editor. 











seizes us, what if we should forget our 
lines, the fact is we can’t even remember 
our entrance line. We are truly victims 
of stage fright. This is a common disease 
and all actors are victims of it at one time 
or another. Many think that perhaps a 
certain amount of it is beneficial for it 
puts the actor on his mettle. Be that as 
it may, the actor must always be in con- 
trol of himself, his character and the situa- 
tion if he is to be effective. There are 
many remedies for counteracting stage 
fright almost as many as there are actors. 
The best methods are those that transfer 
your thoughts from yourself to the stimuli 
in the play and to the character itself, and 
those that help you to break down fear 
tensions in the muscles particularly in the 
vocal mechanism. Deep breathing and 
yawning will induce some relaxation into 
the vocal mechanism as movement and 
changes of bodily position will break down 
tensions in the body. 


Suddenly you hear your cue and find 
yourself walking on stage and saying your 
lines. You somehow feel very strange 
and detached. From the moment you 
enter the stage until you feel the audience 
responding are the hardest minutes the 
actor experiences. As soon as a contact 
with the audience is established, the actor 
feels invigorated and “lifted out of him- 
self.” Audience response is like a heady 
wine, it can inspire the actor to a very bril- 
liant performance or make him giddy to 
the point that he overplays and destroys 
the delicate balance of the play. In the 
latter case the actor thinks, “If the audi- 
ence likes what I’m doing, I'll give them 
more of it.” His playing soon becomes 
so exaggerated that he loses the very re- 
sponse that he so strongly solicits. The 
expression, “anything for a laugh,” illus- 
trates clearly this type of acting. Regard- 
less of the response he receives, the actor 
must try to keep his acting on an even 
keel which has been set in rehearsal. A 
play should be played as rehearsed; any 
change destroys the teamwork of the 
players and the close integration of the 
play desired by the director and _ tech- 
nicians. The theatre is rarely a one man 
show but is a cooperative, coordinated 
effort of many people. The actar must 
seek to control the audience response, not 
be controlled by it. 


Closely related with audience control 
is stage energy. In climbing a steep hill 
many people scramble quickly over the 
approaches to the hill and exhaust their 
energy before the main climb begins. 
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They frequently rest to get a “second 
wind,” the rests become more and more 
frequent as they approach the summit. 
The wise climber goes at an easy pace con- 
serving his energy for the steepest climb, 
he usually arrives at the top with energy 
to spare. The wise player like the wise 
climber keeps his energy under careful 
control, saving a great abundance for the 
crisis of the play. The unwise player puts 
all of this energy into the first five minutes 
of the play and since he can’t rest or wait 
for a second wind he lunges forward with 
great effort but always falling short of the 
crisis. ‘These two players remind me of 
two containers of boiling water. The first 
is covered except for a small spout from 
which issues a steady head of steam, a 
source of directed power. The other is 
open from which ineffective steam escapes 
in all directions. The actor must exert 
a rigid discipline over his body so that his 
energy may be conserved and directed 
with power toward winning a specific re- 
sponse from the audience. Most begin- 
ning actors are as young puppies, filled 
with boundless energy but falling all over 
their own feet, their energy is squandered 
in meaningless random movements. The 
action is blurred because the movement 
is general rather than specific. The energy 
is wasted for it isn’t sufficient to project 
so much movement. Energy has a great 
effect upon audience response. When 
harnessed to project specific action with 
vividness and strength, energy gives the 
actor vitality and the audience has confi- 
dence in the actor’s ability to meet any 
demands the play may make upon him 
with ease and finesse. But when the 
energy is uncontrolled and the actor strains 
and struggles to accomplish his effects an 
audience feels as it does at a vocal concert 
when it wonders if the singer will make 
the high note in the aria. 

If the actor is to play with ease and 
yet with strength and vitality, he must 


understand the principle of tension and 
relaxation. In life when I undergo a deep 
emotional experience, it is difficult for me 
to get over it quickly. My joy or my sor- 
row is sO great as to take complete pos- 
session of my faculties. In the play where 
I must pass quickly from one emotion to 
another, it is impossible for me to experi- 
ence emotions as completely and fully as 
I do in life, for if I did I would be able 
to play only one emotional scene in a 
performance. Beginners often try to meet 
the situation by placing stress in the voice 
or in a specific part of the body, but they 
are as unconvincing as a dog who growls 
and wags his tail. Unless the body works 
as a unit, as in life, it is unconvincing on 
the stage. What is the solution? We must 
recall an actual or imaginary experience 
in rehearsal with such detail and vivid- 
ness that we arouse our involuntary mus- 
cles. At the same time we must strive to 
maintain a degree of relaxation in the 
voluntary muscles. With practice we can 
achieve the desired results. During the 
performance we must constantly try to 
attain some relaxation in our major skele- 
tal muscles. Relaxed muscles are cleared 
decks for emotional action. Muscles al- 
ready tensed cannot show other emotional 
tensions and are not very flexible in show- 
ing a transition from one emotion to an- 
other. So during the performance as I 
sit or stand listening to the other actors, 
while keeping my position of attention, I 
relax as many muscles as possible to be 
ready for my next emotional reaction. 


ERFORMING in a play is sharing 

emotional experiences with an audi- 
ence. I wish the audience to feel that they, 
too, are part of a great theatrical ex- 
perience. As I caught ideas from the play- 
wright and director which I translated 
and interpreted into a character, I want 
the audience to catch ideas from the char- 
acter which they will translate into life 








meanings. The theatre becomes a chain 
of shared experiences from playwright to 
audience, each artist adds to the creation. 
The playwright gives clues which I act 
upon and pass on with additional ones to 
the audience. The theatre is exciting be- 
cause each one learns from the other, yet 
no one completely does the job. Take 
for example the emotion that I am por- 
traying now in the performance of the 
play. The playwright didn’t tell me that 
this was the specific emotion I should feel 
but as I read the play I rather sensed it, 
so as I play before the audience I hope 
that the audience will be moved to feel 
as I do and will somehow add their own 
experiences to mine. _ So in my piaying I 
am not trying to present a complete char- 
acter nor an experience nor an emotion. [ 
am trying to give the audience some idea 
of the bigness of the character, the extent 
of the experience and the intensity of the 
emotion. I am saying I have worked hard 
on this character, I have found many in- 
teresting things about him; you think hin 
through and see how much more you can 
add. Let the audience catch ideas from 
our playing that will make them think. 

We have followed our character throuch 
to the performance and have played niin 
before an audience. He has taught us 
many things about acting but we have 
many other things to learn about this art. 
Oddly enough we can’t discard this char- 
acter after the play closes for he'll crop 
up every time we think about or reread 
the play and curiously enough he’ll keep 
on changing and growing as we change 
and grow and he’ll always want to be 
plaved again so that we can show an 
audience how much more we have learned 
about him since we last played iim. Be- 
fore the curtain comes down on this per- 
formance let us see how we would have 
played the character for comedy. The 
next article will be “The Actor Plays in 
Comedy.” 











Nightmare scene from the pageant, On Our Way, as staged by Thespian Troupe 77 of the Garfield High School, «Akron, Ohio. 
Directed by Alexander G. Wilson. 
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Bronson Howard 


James A. Herne 


Early Types of American 
Realistic Plays 


By JULIUS BAB 
Roslyn Heights, New York 





century Bronson Howard was known 

as the “Dean of American Drama.” 
He was born on October 7, 1842, in De- 
troit, the son of a well-to-do merchant 
and former mayor of the city. Young 
Howard was enrolled at Yale, but because 
of eye trouble did not matriculate. In- 
stead, he turned to journalism and as 
early as 1864 began writings plays. At his 
death in 1908 he had more than twenty 
works to his credit. The most successful 
of these were Saratoga (1870), an easy 
going comedy, The Banker’s Daughter 
(1878), a sentimental family affair, 
Young Mrs. Winthrop (1882), a mar- 
riage conflict happily resolved, The Hen- 
rietta (1887), a comedy of Wall Street, 
and Shenandoah (1888). 

Howard received his title of “Dean” 
not through being a reforming genius of 
dramatic art, for he only repeated the 
technique of his contemporaries, though 
he did it cleverly and with new subjects 
of social interest, but because he formed 
“The Society of American Dramatists and 
Composers” to protect the interests of 
his dramatic colleagues against unscru- 
pulous managers. 

Howard’s art was more the crystalliza- 
tion of a dying age, rather than a step in 
a new era. This is especially evident in 


Shenandoah, another play concerning the 
Civil War. 


| the last decades of the nineteenth 


Shenandoah 
HE play opens that morning in 
Charleston, South Carolina, that 


marked the fateful firing on Fort Sum- 
ter. The scene shifts to the Shenadoah 
Valley which leads from Virginia to 
Maryland, the scene of the heaviest fight- 
‘ing in 1864. But in Howard’s play there 
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is not much room for the study of war or 
politics, the action of the play is taken up 
by three love affairs, a marriage conflict, 
and a prodigal son.rehabilitated who dies 
a hero. These intrigues obscure practically 
all of the seriousness of the historical 
background. There are some beautiful 
scenes, one such when a Northern and 
Southern officer shake hands and one says 
in parting: “My dear old comrade, one 
of us will be wrong in this great fight, but 
we will both be honest in it.” 

But love is triumphant over all the ele- 
ments of this play. A perfect example 
of this is given by Howard in the old Gen- 
eral’s speech: “Every woman’s heart the 
world over belongs to any country and 
any flag, but to her -husband or her 
lover’,” And when the cannons are roar- 
ing, the love-struck officer shouts: “It’s 
only a battlk—You love me!” 

No criticism can be made against How- 
ard’s extremely effective curtains. The 
strongest of all is the third. Gertrude 
Ellingworth, the Southern girl struggling 
against her love for a Northern officer, 
has a horse, “Jack,” which she considers 
her greatest treasure. It is captured by 
Northern soldiers and Gertrude is furious 
with her lover because he does not im- 
mediately restore it to her. General Sheri- 
dan takes the horse for his own. The Un- 
ion Army is attacked and Gertrude’s lover 
is in danger. General Sheridan astride 
“Jack” rides into the Valley to save the 
battle and Gertrude rises to the moment 
to cheer her horse on against her own 
people and the curtain falls on her hysteri- 
cal cries of “Jack! Jack! Jack!” 

When Viola Allen created the character 
of Gertrude (first in Boston and then in 
New York in September, 1889), she en- 
raptured and enthralled her audiences. 





This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
great American plays written by Dr. Bab for 
our student readers. The sixth article will 
appear in our April issue.—Editor. 








The play, however, could not stand a 
modern revival. Not only is the extra- 
ordinary number of love affairs too senti- 
mental for our generation, but Bronson 
Howard’s technique is antiquated. He 
employs a great many monologues and 
“stage asides” to express the feelings of 
his characters. Even emotions that could 
be better expressed by the skillful use of 
pantomine are commented upon by 
“asides.” And some of the plot com- 
plications—father not recognizing son, a 
“traitor” officer turning on his enemy 
with a knife—are so far removed from 
reality that they would never be accepted 
by a modern audience. 


The Reverend Griffith Davenport 


iy is astonishing that at this time pro- 
gress in dramatic art was not made by 
a playwright, but by an actor-manager, 
who during his years in the theatre wrote 
only seven plays. James A. Herne (born 
1839, at Cohoes, N. Y.) made his first 
appearance as an actor in 1859 and be- 
came a manager in 1875. He married a 
brilliant actress, Katherine Corcoran, and 
the couple played all the leads in Herne’s 
plays. His first play, the result of a col- 
laboration with David Belasco, was a 
rather romantic piece, but writing alone 
his plays became more and more simple 
and realistic. Herne was a great admirer 
of Dickens and was deeply interested in 
religious and moral problems, and an en- 
thusiastic follower of Henry George, the 
famous social reformer. Consequently, 
this unusual actor had a highly moral, 
very serious purpose in writing his plays. 
His works are outstanding more for their 
inner quality than for their outward suc- 
cess. 

Margaret Fleming (1890) was the 
portrait of an American woman more 
truthfully done and realistically painted 
than any other play in America before. 
Shore Acres (1902) was a picture of sim- 
ple farm life. But the play to be consid- 
ered here is Herne’s version of the Civil 
War in the Shenandoah Valley. (This 
Valley where the tide of battle turned 
from one side to the other so often be- 
tween the opposing armies, is a scene 
most fit to reflect personal conflicts.) 

The Reverend Griffith Davenport (first 
produced in Washirigton, January, 1899, 
a month later in New York’s Herald The- 
atre) adapted from the novel of Helen 
Gardner, An Unofficial Portrait, is the 
play. It is extremely difficult to review 
this play since no complete copy of the 
work is in existence. James A. Herne 
wrote only for his company; his plays had 
no agent and were never published. There 
was only one manuscript of The Rev- 
erend Griffith Davenport and that was 
destroyed in a fire at Herne Oaks. The 
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Scene from Mostly Murder, a production of Troupe 156 at the Revere, Mass., High School. Directed by June Hamblin and Emily K. Mitchell. 





critic, Brander Matthew, found in Lon- 
don among the papers of the late Wil- 
liam Archer, the famous English reviewer, 
a copy of the fourth act of this play. This 
was printed in the seventh volume of 
America’s Lost Plays (1940) and a sum- 
mary of the play was added by Herne’s 
daughter and widow. This fragment is 
all that is now possessed of this truly im- 
portant work, but it is still sufficient to 
show us that The Reverend Griffith Dav- 
enport is more modern than any play by 
Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas, and 
Clyde Fitch. Moreover it is a true repre- 
sentation of the great conflict that was the 
Civil War. Love and private affairs are 
secondary in Herne’s version. 

Griffith Davenport is a Methodist 
Preacher “circuit rider” in Virginia. His 
farm is in the Shenandoah Valley. A man 
of principles, he is definitely opposed to 
slavery. His own slaves are treated well 
and they love their master, but being 
aware of the cruelty of some of his neigh- 
bors to their slaves, he sets his own free. 
The slaves are unhappy in their new con- 
dition and regret that they are no longer 
members of the family. Logically, the 
older slaves refuse to leave or to accept 
any other station. “They own us,” says 
Davenport, “I freed my slaves and now I 
own a lot of ‘free niggahs’!”—that is a 
remarkably true and just picture of the 
situation in 1861. 

Davenport continues to stand by his 
beliefs and votes for Lincoln. The re- 
sultant indignation of his neighbors forces 
him and his wife to leave their home and 
the Valley they love. His elder son joins 
the Southern army while the younger fol- 
lows his parents to Washington and enlists 
with the Union. 

The scene of the existent fourth act is 
laid in Washington. The governor of Indi- 
ana, a friend of Davenport’s, brings him 
a message from the President. The Union 
Army must make a definite assault in the 
Shenandoah Valley. No one in the Union 
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Army is so well acquainted with the ter- 
rain and difficulties of the ground as Dav- 
enport, who has ridden over it so many 
times while “circuit riding.” At Lincoln’s 
request he is to lead engineers over the 
valley to draw new maps to replace the 
obsolete ones. 

Davenport is torn between his love for 
the principles of the North and his inborn 
love for his homeland. But, realizing the 
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real need of the Union Army, he decides 
to obey the President’s wishes. His wife 
is horrified. She liberated her slaves, she 
left her home all for the love of her hus- 
band. Now, when danger threatens to 
draw him into the war, all her instincts 
are aroused. At that moment Lincoln be- 
comes “that Yankee President” in her 
mind; her inborn love for the South as- 
serts itself and when her husband insists 
on doing his duty, she leaves him to re- 
turn to Shenandoah to turn her home 
into a hospital for wounded Confederates. 
In these truly great emotional scenes 
Herne’s dialogue is direct and simple with- 
out the embellishments of monologues and 
asides, theatrical effects and phrases. It 
is true life; it is true art. 


The scene of the last act is in the Valley 
itself. Davenport, leading his company of 
Union men, is captured by the Confed- 
erate troops commanded by his own son. 
But there is no melodramatic curtain. Be- 
fore going off to the Prison Camp, Dav- 
enport sits with his wife on the steps of 
their old house. He hopes to be released 
soon and reunited with her. However, 
they feel and taste the bitter dregs of their 
differences. Things between them will 
never be the same as before. They recall 
the days of their dawning love and in a 
low voice he sings the song of their court- 
ship, “O, If I Were the King of France” 
—and ‘the curtain falls. 


The play made a deep impression on its 
public despite its lack of thrilling effects. 
Such an important witness as William 
Archer, of London, wrote after seeing the 
play in America: 


“Except for Herne and his wife, all the actors 
were quite unknown people, yet such was his 
skill as a scene-instructor that I took each new 
figure for a personage, who must surely have 
made his or her mark on the stage. It was a 
perfection that would have done credit to the 
Comedie Francaise, and acted with a quiet nat- 
uralness from which the Comedie Francaise 
might have learned a lesson. It was original 
American Art.” 
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The First Harp as given by the Children’s Education Theatre of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Directed by Frances Cary Bowen. 


The First Harp* 


A dramatization of Padraic Colum’s story 


By FRANCES CARY BOWEN 


Instructor in Charge of Johns Hopkins Children’s Educational Theatre, Baltimore, Maryland 


Time: Long ago in the evening. 
Piace: Near the Irish Sea. 
SceNE: The tumble-down cottage of Cendfind. 


CHARACTERS: 


Cendfind, a poor Irish peasant. 
Maurya, his wife. 

Sheila, their older daughter. 
Meg, their younger daughter. 
King Oonagh. 

His Queen. 

First Princess. 

Second Princess. 

Ladies of the Court. 

Royal Nurse. 


SCENE I. 


The scene opens in the tuyible-down cottage 
of Cendfind and Maurya. Maurya, an untidy 
creature, is seated before a dead fire dozing. 
Cendfind enters, throws down an empty sack 
and sits down with his head between his hands. 


Maurya: Well, Cendfind, and have you 
brought no food for me and the bairns? 

Cendfind: And where would I be findin’ food 
with no shillings to lay out for it? 

Maurya (Getting up and going to Cendfind.): 
No shillings? Don’t tell me you didn’t sell the 
goats you took to market? And me without 
goat’s milk for the childer. 

Cendfind (Absent-mindedly.): The goats... 
the goats ...? 

Maurya: Yes, the goats. You didn’t let them 
get away now, did you? (Maurya shakes him.) 
Did you now? 

Cendfind: Take your hands off me, woman! 
No, I didn’t let them get away. I took them 
straight to the market. 


The First Harp may be produced royalty free by 
readers of DRAMATICS MAGAZINE, but permission must 
be secured in writing from Frances Cary Bowen, Johns 
Hopkins Children’s Educational Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 

Maryland. 
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Maurya: Well, then? 

Cendfind: They were so boney, I got only 
five shillings for Balcky, and three for the old 
bag o’ bones. 

Maurya: Well, then, hand over the shillings, 
and I’ll go myself to market ...or... hold 
on, now, I won’t. Ill let the girls fetch a sack 
o meal and then, in the morning, I'll make a 
mess 0 bread. What’s keeping you? Hand over 
the shillings. 

Cendfind (Searching about him for the 
money.): Let me see, now. I had them this 
morning . . . but now they’re gone. 

Maurya: Gone? Gone, is it? Why... you 

. . lazy, good-for-nothing! And where have 
they gone? Flown off on the back of a black- 
bird, maybe? 

Cendfind: Now, Maurya, don’t lose your 
patience and fly off yourself. You never give a 
man a moment’s peace any more. Be a good 
woman, and hand me my pipe. 

Maurya: You haven’t answered my question. 
Where is the money? 

Cendfind: Well, now that you ask me... it 
seems that I passed some little beggar children 
on the road from the market, and seeing they 
were hungry and had no shoes on their feet, 
my heart was sad for them, and so I gave them 
the shillings to ease their sorrow. 

Maurya: Oh, you did, did you? Well, now, 
wasn’t that kind of you? Very kind indeed, I 
must say (geting angrier by the minute), with 
your own Sheila and Meg. quite barefoot! 
(Maurya picks up a cudgel and begins to be- 
labor Cendfind with it.) Here! Take this! And 
this! And now let that teach you to give away 
money when your own children go hungry for 
your great charity to others. 

Cendfind (Rubbing his bruises): Hold off, 
Maurya, hold off now, will you! 

(The children, Meg and Sheila, enter dur- 
ing the brawl, and stand horrified in the door- 
way.) 

Maurya (Seeing the children): Come in. 


Don’t stand there shakin’ and shiverin’ as if 
the Banshee had hold o’ ye. Did ye bring the 
wood for the fire as I told ye? 

Sheila: We looked for wood, but there were 
no small bits, just great logs. We weren’t strong 
enough to lift them. 

Meg: That’s so, mother, and we were so 
hungry, not havin’ breakfast at all... . 

Maurya: No breakfast? Didn’t you find the 
crusts of bread I left there on the table for you 
this morning? 

Cendfind (Rousing himself.): Oh, those 
crusts of bread were for the children, were 
they? Well, they looked so poor, I threw them 
to the birds as I went along the road to mar- 
ket. 

Maurya: You threw away our last crusts of 
bread! How could you! (Looking around for 
her cudgel.) You are the worst man! I could 
beat you... 

Cendfind (Hiding the stick.): Oh, no you 
don’t. I can still feel the bumps from your last 
beating. 

Sheila: Father, why is it that you and mother 
quarrel so much now? 

Maurya: Oh, children, you don’t know all 
the things I have to put up with... (Crying.) 

Cendfind: You have to put up with? You 
mean ... what I have to put up with! 

Maurya: No food... 

Cendfind: What did you do with the food 
when I did bring it home? Burnt it! 

Maurya: No money... 

Cendfind: And the money . . . you spent it 
foolishly! Just look at the children! 

Maurya: What about the children? Is it my 
fault that your heart is touched with pity at the 
sight of other children’s poverty ? 

Cendfind: It is your fault! 

Maurya: It’s your fault! 

Sheila: Please, father, don’t quarrel about 

US .« « 
Meg: Mother... 
Maurya: I can’t stay another moment in this 
house. [There’s no happiness here. (She thrusts 
her hand into the cold ashes of the fire and 
leaves the house.) 

Cendfind: This is no longer a home. The 
fire is dead and so is everything else. 

Meg: But, father, Sheila and I are here, and 
we ... (Cendfind leaves too.) Sheila (Cry- 
ing): They both have gone. What are we 
to do? 

Sheila: Don’t cry, little sister, we'll be all 


right. It’s been so long now since anyone cared 


about us, it really doesn’t matter. 
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Meg (Wiping her eyes.): That is so. We 
used to be so happy. Didn’t we, Sheila? But 
that seems so long ago. . . Sheila? 

Sheila: Yes. 

Meg: Do you remember how we used to sit 
around the fire after a good supper of oat cakes 
and goat’s milk? 

Sheila: Don’t remind me. 
could eat these cold ashes. 

Meg: What will we do? If only mother and 
father would come back... 

Sheila: That would -do no good. They would 
still shout at each other and us, blaming each 
other and us... . (Going to the window.) It’s 
getting late. Maybe they'll get lost in the dark 
woods .,. 

Meg: I’m frightened, Sheila, and cold... 
and hungry... 

Sheila (Covering Meg with a torn shawl.): 
Poor little sister, here, sit close to me .. . the 
hearthstone is still warm. Go to sleep (Yawn- 
ing.) and when we wake up... maybe... 


(CURTAIN ) 


I’m so hungry I 


SECNE II 


By the shores of the Irish Sea, A few hours 
later. (In front of the curtain.) A large white 
skeleton of a whale is downstage center. Strains 
of harp music are heard. (Recording of “Harp 
In THe Winps.”) Both Maurya and Cendfind 
approach from opposite sides of the stage. At 
first they are so absorbed in their troubles that 
they do not see one another. Then they are dis- 
tracted from their sad thoughts by the sound 
of music. 


Cendfind: What strange sound is this? (He 
listens attentively.) How beautiful! (His whole 
body straightens.) 

Maurya: Hark! Is that a strange bird sing» 
ing? (Looks around.) I can see nothing here 
upon the ground ... nor high up in the trees. 
There are no birds but sea-gulls far out to sea. 
(She cautiously approaches the sheleton of the 
whale.) 

Cendfind: Is that you, Maurya? 

Maurya: Aye; is it you making that sound? 

Cendfind: Sound? I’m talking only to you. 

Maurya: No, it isn’t you. Although once you 
sang like that . . . littke happy sounds in your 
throat. Do you remember when Sheila and 
Meg were babies and you helped me put them 
to bed? 

Cendfind: It is a song like that . . . some- 
times gay and sometimes sad, . . . But where 
does it come from? 

Maurya: I’d like to know too. I’ve been 
following it ever since I left the cottage. 

Cendfind: Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we 
could catch up all that beautiful music, and 
keep it with us the whole year through? 

(The music stops.) 

Maurya: Whist! Now it’s stopped! Listen! 
The sound comes only when the wind blows. 
(Listening. ) 

Cendfind: (Music begins softly again.) There 
it is again! (Enjoying it.) Sure, it’s like voices 
from heaven. 

Maurya (Making the discovery.): Here is 
the music—here in this old whale skeleton! 

Cendfind: You’re right. It’s coming from 
these old whale bones. And every time the wind 
blows, sure it makes this lovely music. What a 
pity to leave it all here. (Musing a while.) But 
we must go back to our children. They are 
alone.and will be wanting us. (Deciding.) 

"Tomorrow .. . it’s back to my old trade for 
me. ; 

Maurya: °’Tis sad to think of leaving this 
fine music, but you’re saying the true thing. 
We both have work to do. I must clean my 
house, sew for the girls. .. . And oh, Cendfind! 
The folks in the village will be so glad to 
know you’re back at your old trade. We used to 
have such good friends. 

Cendfind: Aye, that we did. 

Maurya: Only yesterday, a fine lady from 
King Oonagh’s court came with a little box 
you made for her last year. She wanted a new 
lock for it. I told her you had nothing in the 
way of a lock. She wanted to know had you 
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made any fine little stools, or cabinets. And I 
_ told her you hadn’t worked at your trade for 
many a month. (Cendfind gets a sudden in- 
Spiration.) What is it? Have you been keep- 
ing any fine wood hidden away that you 
Css f 

Cendfind: I’ve just thought of a fine thing! 

Maurya: And what is it? 

Cendfind: I'll také one of these bones, cross 
it with the skin of goats, and hang it high on 
our door. Then we can have the music when- 
ever the wind blows wild and free. (Exulting.) 
Oh, there’ll be such music as will charm the 
ear of the whole countryside. Sure the world 
will think that spring has come a month too 
soon. 

Maurya: Can you do that? 

Cendfind: I can try. 

Maurya: The children will be so ‘happy. 
They will sing again, and take those little danc- 
ing stéps about the house. (Sighing happily.) 
Life seems so good again. And you are so 
changed, you are not like the same person. 
Your face is kind. (She touches his face.) 
You’re handsome when you smile, Cendfind! 

Cendfind (Putting his arm about Maurya.): 
And you are the sweet colleen I helped across 
the bog a dozen years ago... or was it yester- 
day? Sure it’s lovelier than that you are. Here, 
now... help me. (Breaking off a rib from the 
skeleton.) ‘There, now! ‘There’s enough to 
make a beautiful frame, and now, all I have to 
do is find a bit of goat-skin for the strings. 

Maurya: It’s shaped like part of a heart. 
What will you call it? “Cendfind’s Heart”? 

Cendfind: No, for it isn’t my heart, really. 
When the music plays it sounds like the heart 
of Ireland bein’ stroked by the fingers of angels. 

(They exit arm in arm.) 


(CuRTAIN ) 


SCENE III 


The Palace of King Oonagh. Some time 
later. The ladies-in-waiting are discussing their 
sick King. 


First Lady: How tiresome it is to sit here 
and sew all day! 

Second Lady: Yes, I can remember the fine 
times we used to have when our good King 
Oonagh was well. 

Third Lady: It’s been almost a year now 
since His Majesty allowed us a holiday. I re- 
member the last ball. (Sighing.) It was won- 
derful! My dress was so beautiful that the 
knights paid me many compliments. 

Fourth Lady: How can you be so selfish? 
All you do is think of your own pleasures when 
our King cannot even smile any more. 

First Lady: Every man in the country who 
knows anything about medicine has tried to 
cure the King. 

Second Lady: I feel sorry for the Queen. 
She was once a gay, laughter-loving person. 
But now she is sad, too sad for her years. 

Third Lady: Is it any wonder? We will all 
be sad and serious, too. We dare not smile when 
our King and Queen cannot. 

Fourth Lady: The last time King Oonagh 
smiled was last year. I remember it distinctly. 
It was when the little Princess hummed a little 
song her nurse had taught her. I tried to re- 
member it, but the nurse, good woman though 
she is, has forgotten it too. 

First Lady: Hush! Their Majesties are com- 
ing. Let us try to look our prettiest. Perhaps 
that will please His Majesty. 

(The King and Queen enter, and the Ladies 
all curtsy low.) 

Queen: Good morning, Ladies. You look 
very lovely this morning. (To the King.) 
Don’t you think so, my dear? 

King Oonagh: Um? Yes, yes, of course. (He 
sits on his throne and proceeds to sleep and 
snore loudly.) 

Third Lady (To the Queen.): Is His Majes- 
ty any better today? 

Queen: No, I am sorry to say. Last night 
he paced the corridor and all day he sleeps— 
just as you see him. His Majesty insists upon 
holding court, and I am embarrassed to have 


to send the ministers away without finishing 
any business. 

King Oonagh: Business? Did you say busi- 
ness? Boring! Today we won’t have any busi- 
ness. 

Queen (To the Ladies.): Do you see what 
I mean? (The Ladies all nod gravely.) (To 
the King.) Can I get you something? A little 
wine, perhaps ? 

King Oonagh: Wine? No wine... too sweet. 

Queen: A little white wine? 

King: Let me alone. Everything is boring. 
Nothing new happens any more. . . . Nothing 
interesting. 

(The Royal Nurse stands patiently at door.) 

Queen (Seeing her.): Come in. Are the 
children giving you any trouble? 

Nurse: No, your Majesty, but they look so 
sweet and pretty this morning, and they have 
been asking for you. May I bring them in? 
They might cheer His Majesty. 

Queen (Hesitating.): Well . . . yes, tell 
them to come. 

Nurse (Beckoning to the little princesses.): 
Come, children, His Majesty will see you. 

Princesses: Good morning, your Majesty, 
good morning. I hope you are both well. See 
my hoop. Look at my pretty flowers. We 
would have brought you many more, but nurse 
said we might soil our clothes. 

(King Oonagh nods and the Princesses, but 
resorts to his nap again.) 

Fourth Lady: Little Princess, do you re- 
member the little song you used to sing? 

First Princess: No, but there is a man in 
the village . . . we heard him yesterday ... 
and he not only sings, but plays the most beau- 
tiful music... 

Second Princess: His little daughter sings, 
and her father . . . I think his name is Cend- 
find...playsona... 

First Princess: It’s a harp... 
he calls it... a harp. 

First Lady (Going to the window.): There 
are two children in the court-yard now. They’re 
singing, and there’s a man carrying a strange, 
heart-shaped thing... 

Princess (Jumping up.): That’s the one 
. . . oh, Mother, may we ask them to play for 
His Majesty? 

Queen: It will do no good. Perhaps it will 
make him angry. 

Princess: Please, Mother... 

Queen (Grudgingly.): Very well. 

(The First Lady goes to call Cendfind, and 
the Ladies and Princesses watch for a moment 
at the window. There is a happy stir in the 
whole room.) 

(The children, Meg and Sheila enter and 
stand shyly in the door.) 

Queen: Come in, children. 

Sheila: You sent for us, Your Majesty? 

Queen: Yes, come closer. Is it true that 
your father makes music out of a heart-shaped 
thing? 

Meg: Yes, Your Majesty, and the music has 
brought great happiness to our home. We are 
all so glad that father found the music at the 
seashore, because now our house is full of gay 
sounds. 

Sheila: My father has made many harps, he 
calls them, and people come from far and near 
to hear him play. 

Princess: You see, Mother, I told you. May 
Cendfind play for Father? And let the little 
girl sing, too. 

King (Rousing from his sleep.): Can these 
children sing? | 

Queen: They can, your Majesty. 

King: Let them begin! 

Sheila: Shall I fetch my father with his 
harp? 

King: At once. 

Sheila: I will go at once, your Majesty. 

(Sheila exits and Meg is left. She looks 
about her curiously.) 

Princesses: What fun! Yes, I’m so glad. 
Father is sure to like the music. 

(Sheila and Cendfind enter.) 

Sheila: ‘This, your Majesty, is my father, 
Cendfind. 

(Continued on page 20) 


. that’s what 
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i om Broadway theatre, having passed 


the mid-point of the season, has set- 
tled down and contented itself with 
its several successes. Fewer plays are in 
preparation ; most of the productions now 
playing seem destined to last for the rest of 
the season. The shortage of theatres, the 
scarcity of talent, the increasing difficul- 
ties of theatrical production in wartime 
are some of the factors contributing to this 
let-up. Many proposed productions, un- 
able to cope with these problems, have 
been abandoned during rehearsal or try- 
out engagement. 
The recent openings, notwithstanding, 
have been of greater artistic competence 
as a2 group than the offerings of previous 
months. In scope, they have ranged all the 
way from boisterous musical revue to in- 
tense drama. A week’s theatre-going could 
include Shakespeare, Benny Goodman, a 
drama presenting the problems of the war 
wounded, a fantasy of a man and an in- 
visible rabbit and a farce of precocious 
youth. One or two rather tawdry items 
have found their way into a theatre, but 
they have soon become discouraged and 
withered away. In spite of the affluence 
ef the theatre, they were made to realize 
that there was no place for them. Alice 
In Arms, a play about the home front, 
closed recently after less than ten perform- 
ances. 


The Tempest 


ARGARET WEBSTER’S production 

of Shakespeare’s The Tempest is by 
all odds the dominant event. Miss Web- 
ster’s pre-eminence in Shakespearean pro- 
duction needs no re-stating. By her staging 
of Richard II, Hamlet, Henry IV, Twelfth 
Night, Macbeth and Othello she has 
proven her mastery. Through her direction 
a light that has always been lacking is 
shed upon the play. Although there is al- 
ways quibbling over the details of any 
Shakespearean production (and the cur- 
rent one has been no exception), the 
artistic excellence of Miss Webster’s The 
Tempest cannot be denied. She is able to 
project the play out of its scholarly con- 
fines without resorting to stunts or arti- 
ficialities. 

Announcements of the casting of the 
present production caused considerable 
misgiving. Ariel, the delicate sprite, has 
been entrusted to Vera Zorina. Primarily 
a ballerina, it was felt that Miss Zorina 
would undoubtedly look the part; but 
what about the poetry? All that exquisite, 
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fanciful verse spoken by a ballerina? Well, 
Miss Zorina is superb. During the past 
several months she has been applying her- 
self assiduously to the job of mastering the 
verse, and she has succeeded beyond all 
expectation. This Ariel is, in truth, the 
“delicate spirit” of Shakespeare’s fantasy. 

Canada Lee, as Caliban, must strike the 
contrasting note in the play. He is earthy, 
slow-moving and heavy in speech. The 
news of his engagement to play this part 
was also treated skeptically. Mr. Lee, a 
former prize-fighter, had made his greatest 
success in the central role of Native Son. 
Surely, in Shakespeare he would find him- 
self completely outside of his element? 
Once again Miss Webster’s judgment has 
been proved infallible. Mr. Lee is com- 
pletely right for the part. At the begin- 
ning of the engagement, he was rather un- 
fortunately costumed. The head-piece 
fastened around his lower jaw making it 
dificult for him to speak. As a result, 
many of his lines emerged in muffled tone 
and blurred speech. This defect has by 
this time, I am certain, been remedied. 

The remainder of the cast ranges from 
excellent to good. Outstanding is Arnold 
Moss as Prospero. He occupies the central 
role in the play and upon him falls most 
of the burden. His characterization is per- 
fect, and his speaking of the Jines pure 
music. In spite of the general excellence, 
Mr. Moss’ portrayal of Prospero is the high 
point. Frances Heflin and Vito Christi 
enact ‘the roles of Miranda and Ferdinand 
most charmingly. George Voskovec and 
Jan Werich, the Czechoslovakian come- 
dians, capture the true low-comedy flavor 
of Trinculo and Stephano. Berry Kroeger 
as Antonio and Philip Huston as Alonso 
are competent in lesser parts. 

A word must be said for the stage set- 
ting, which, together with the costumes, 
has been designed by the Motleys. The ac- 
companying illustration shows Prospero’s 
cave with a stony crag behind it. This set 
is mounted on a single turntable, stage 
center. The pieces at the sides of the stage 
are permanent. By turning the revolving 





Productions In Preparation 


Carrousel—A musical version of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein of Ferenc Molnar’s 
“Liliom.” 

The Guardsman—A revival of the Alfred 
Lunt-Lynn Fontanne success as part of the 
Theatre Guild’s anniversary celebration. 


Foolish Notion—Tallulah Bankhead in a new 








play by Philip Barry. 
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stage at various angles, this crag is pre- 
sented to the audience in its many facets. 
Thus, the here and everywhere quality of 
the action is beautifully maintained. David 
Diamond has created an original score for 
this production. 


Seven Lively Arts 


WO new musicals have brightened 

considerably the life of the Broadway 
theatre-goer. The first, in order of arrival, 
is Billy Rose’s over-generous Seven Lively 
Arts. In its array of talent, splendor of 
setting and scope of material, Seven Lively 
Arts is breath-taking. On stage, we have 
Beatrice Lillie, Alicia Markova, Bert Lahr, 
Anton Dolin, Benny Goodman, Doc Rock- 
well and Albert Carroll. The material has 
been written by Moss Hart, Ben Hecht 
and George S. Kaufman; the music dy 
Cole Porter and Igor Stravinsky; scenery 
by Norman Bel Geddes. Here, indeed, is 
something for everyone. Almost every in- 
dividual in the audience will have his own 
particular high spots. For me, Beatrice 
Lillie as-a lady unable to remember just 
exactly just what ballet she wanted to see 
and trying to dance it to refresh the mem- 
ory of the ticket-seller, is my high spot. 
Then again, Markova’ and Dolin in a 
ballet choreographed by Dolin and set to 
music of Stravinsky is a fond moment of 
the show. The Misses Nan Wynn, Dolores 
Gray and Mary Roche sing ‘‘Wow-ooh- 
wolf!” and add one more number to my 
favorites. 


The thread which holds the production 
together is as tenuous as the plot of most 
musicals. Seven aspirants in the arts—a 
painter, a tap dancer, a radio singer, a 
ballet dancer, a playwright, a movie 
actress, a stage actress—come to New York 
seeking success. They are shown around 
the town and introduced to their respec- 
tive arts by Doc Rockwell. His lines, writ- 
ten by Ben Hecht, are rich in cléver satire. 


The production of Seven Lively Arts 
marks the return as a home of the legiti- 
mate drama of the Ziegfeld Theatre. This 
beautiful theatre was built approximately 
twenty years ago by the late Florenz Zieg- 
feld, and was designed by Joseph Urban. 
During the past dozen years it has been 
serving as a cinema. It is good to have 
what is perhaps New York’s most beautiful 
theatre once again playing host to flesh- 
and-blood actors and actresses. 


On The Town 


On The Town, the second musical, pro- 
vides still greater cause for rejoicing. Un- 
like Seven Lively Arts with its dazzling 
array of great names, this production has 
been created by the youth of the theatre. 
Several of the people, it is true, have pre- 
vious reputations ; but, by and large, they 
represent the theatre’s coming generation. 
Youthful spirit, in the best sense, is the 
dominant note of On The Town. 


The book of this show, which is based 
on an idea employed by Jerome Robbins 
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Prospero forgives his brothers and all his enemies—a scene from Margaret Webster’s production of Shakespeare’s The Tempest. (Left 
to right): Eugene Stuckmann, Berry Kroeger, Arnold Moss, Frances Heflin, Philip Huston, Vito Christi, Paul Leyssac. Setting by the 
Motleys. 





for his ballet Fancy Free, has been written by 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green. The score is 
by the youthful composer and conductor, Leo- 
nard Bernstein; and the choreography by 
Jerome Robbins. The entire production has 
been staged by George Abbott, whose penchant 
for youth has been proved by such productions 
as Best Foot Forward, What A Life, Too Many 
Girls and Kiss And Tell. His understanding of, 
and love for, the young is well exemplified by 
his newest directing job. 

The plot revolves around the adventures of 
three sailors on a twenty-four-hour pass in New 
York. One wants to meet Miss Turnstiles, whose 
picture he sees displayed in the subway, and he 
does. His two comrades find companions and 
the group does a whirlwind tour of the big city. 
The satire will be particularly relished by the 
native New Yorker, but enough of it would be 
applicable to any city. One ballad in particular, 
“New York, New York,” sung by the three 
sailors, abounds in wit and clever satiric malice. 

John Battles, Cris Alexander and Adolph 
Green enact the sailors; Sono Osato, Nancy 
Walker and Betty Comden are their compan- 
ions. Most of the dancing is done by Miss Osato 
and Ray Harrison. 

Between the various scenes, a most interest- 
ing effect has been employed. It generally takes 
the form of a chase across the front of the 
stage. The light is flickered in such a way that 
a resemblance to the early Mack Sennett come- 
dies is effected. This is accompanied by appro- 
priate musical background. It is very amusing 
and in complete accord with the general tone 
of the production. 


The Hasty Heart 


COMPLETELY different note is struck by 

another of the month’s new plays, John 
Patrick’s The Hasty Heart. This comedy-drama 
is set in a convalescent ward of a British Gen- 
eral Hospital in the rear of the Assam-Burma 
front. The patients in the ward are an Amer- 
ican, a New Zealander, an Australian, a native, 
an Englishman and a Scot. With the exception 
of the latter, they are a congenial group of fel- 
lows. They banter with the nurse, make light of 
their wounds, and do their best to enjoy a life 
beset by difficult circumstances. The Scot is 
bitter, depressed, anti-social and aloof. At the 
beginning of the play, he is moved into the 
ward on the hope that the cheerfulness of she 
other men will help him. He meets all their 
tenders of friendship with rebuff and insult. 
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Through the play we learn of his background— 
of what has made him so bittei and unfriendly. 
Gradually he comes to trust the other men ; 
eventually to like them. Getting to like him has 
been a valuable expericice in living for the 
others. Having survived the sirain, the under- 
standing finally arrived at is sounder. At the 
end, given the choice of spending his last few 
weeks of life at home or in the hospital, the 
Scot decides to stay among the iellows with 
whom, for the first time, he has found real hap- 
piness. 

The play abounds in significance and sym- 
bolism,which is most pertinent to our present 
day. Great light is thrown upon various of our 


‘post-war problems. This symbolism, however, is 


at no time labored. In a play of this type, over- 
stressing is most easy. Mr. Patrick has avoided 
this, and to him must go great credit. 


Richard Basehart plays Lachlen, the Scot, 
most movingly. John Lund as Yank, and Anne 
Burr, as the Nurse, are splendid in the most im- 
portant of the other parts. John Campbell, 
Victor Chapin, Earl Jones, and Douglas Chan- 
dler, as the other men in the ward, and J. Col- 
ville Dunn, as the Colonel, all merit praise. 
The Hasty Heart was directed by Bretaigne 
Windust. 


Trio 


A word must be said in the production of 
Dorothy and Howard Baker’s dramatization 
of Miss Baker’s novel, Trio. This play came 
dangerously close to being denied production by 





Productions On Tour 


Life With Father—The superb Lindsay- 
Crouse dramatization of Clarence Day’s 
stories. 

Othello—The Margaret Webster’s production 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy, starring Paul 
Robeson. 

Over 21—Ruth Gordon starring in her own 
comedy. 

Rosalinda—The New Opera Company’s Pro- 
duction of Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. 

Harriet—Helen Hayes as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

The Searching Wéind—tLillian Hellman’s 
study of appeasement, with Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Barbara O’Neil. 











an act of unofficial censorship. Trio, it is true, 
does treat a very delicate theme; but it does so 
with artistry and finesse. For it to have been 
banned would have constituted a threat to the 
very principles for which the world is at war. 
This production was also staged by Bretaigne 
Windust, and Lydia St. Clair, Lois Wheeler and 
Richard Widmark enact the central roles. 


Hedgerow Theatre 


N EVENT off the main thoroughfare of 
Broadway, but of great importance, has 
been the engagement at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre in Greenwich Village of the Hedgerow 
Theatre Company, of Moylan-Rose Valley, 
Pennsylvania. Over a period of five weeks, they 
have presented a repertory of four plays: 
Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, Chris- 
topher’s Morley’s Thunder On The Left, Jack 
Kinnard’s Tomorrow’s Yesterday’ and Ramon 
Naya’s Quinton Quintana. Headed by their 
founder and director, Jasper Deeter, the entire 
company has had a very successful time here. 
The repertory fully showed the group’s versa- 
tility, their methods of production, and their 
artistry. All of the work of the productions is 
done by the company itself. A lead in one play 
may be the scene-shifter in the next. This is 
the real way to learn the business of the theatre. 
It creates theatre-people in the round, not 
merely an actor, or a technician, or a make-up 
artist. It is to be regretted that the Hedgerow 
Company could not spend more time with us; 
doing some Shaw, some O’Casey, some Shake- 
speare, some Ibsen. We hope that their return 
to New York will not be in the too distant 
future, and that their stay with us has been as 
rewarding for them as it has been for us. 


HE slack in the speeding theatre season has 

begun to set. New productions are féwer, a 
few of the less hardy are falling away. We have, 
now, an opportunity to revisit some of the plays 
that opened in the rush of December and Jan- 
uary. One is struck with the fact that several 
are already sold out until April and May—still 
reaching new audiences. That is one of the 
charms of the theatre which no other art con- 
tains. The same work of art, night after night, 
taking on a slightly different aspect under the 
influence of varying audiences. This quality is 
one of the many that endears the theatre to its 
devotees, and has made for the theatre’s eternal 
permanence. 9 
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Staging the Play of the Month 


This department is designed to assist directors, teachers, and students choose, cast, and produce plays 
of recognized merit. Suggestions concerning plays which readers should like to see discussed here 
will be welcomed. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 
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For Her C-h-e---ild’s Sake 


Article by ONERVA PYLVALA 
Merrill, Wisconsin, High School 


For Her Che-ild’s Sake, or Her First False Step, a 
comedy-mellerdrayma in three acts, by Paul Loomis. 
7 women, 5 men. One interior. Gay 90’s costumes (or 
modern). Royalty, $25.00. Samuel French, 25 West 


45th St., New York. 
Suitability 
, ee HER C-H-E-ILD’S SAKE is 





a most suitable comedy for amateur 

production. It is clean, bright, and 
entertaining. The only possible objection 
to the play is its misleading title, which is 
entirely innocent. The comedy has a cast 
of five men and seven women; one of the 
men’s parts is very short. There are a 
countless number of hilarious situations. 
In fact, the audience chuckles or laughs 
most of the time. We had a mixed audi- 
ence of young people and adults, and each 
group found in the play its own type of 
humor. The only personal objection one 
might have to the show is its length. Act 
II may be cut considerably without elim- 
inating any important dialogue. Melo- 
dramas were usually written in four acts, 
but even this play in three acts should be 
cut for the sake of interest. There are 
many good roles in this burlesque meller- 
drayma which challenge the abilities and 
imaginations of amateur actors. 


Plot 


There are strange goings-on, indeed, in the 
Paine household where that hard-hearted Mar- 
cella Paine and her young sister Midge reside. 
They are mourning the loss of their oldest 
brother, Marmaduke. Gaylord Duckworth, the 
Paine’s lawyer, a scoundrel who will stop at 
nothing to gain his own unworthy ends, plans 
to forge Marmaduke’s will and gain control of 
the Paine fortune for himself. The youngest 
brother, Hilary Paine, who has left home three 
years ago, decides to return home, bringing with 
him his young and beautiful wife, Pansy, as fair 
a heroine as the sun ever shone upon, and their 
little baby daughter, Heliotrope. In order to 
impress his sister Marcella. he tells her that 
Pansy comes of wealthy and influential people, 
when in reality she is a poor orphan. Pansy is 
appalled by Hilary’s deception, but he refuses 
to allow her to tell the truth about her humble 
origin. Poor Pansy! It is her first false step! 

When Hilary dies of the most sudden heart 
attack on record, Pansy is left to face the un- 
welcome attentions of Gaylord Duckworth. She 
spurns the villain’s advances and in order to 
retaliate, he frames Pansy on a murder charge. 
In order to save her little daughter’s fair name, 
Pansy makes the supreme sacrifice by leaving 
home. But after a year of longing for a sight 
of her babe, Pansy returns, heavily veiled, 
determined to get a glimpse of her beloved 
c-h-e-ild. Pansy saves young Midge Paine, her 
charming sister-in-law from falling into the 
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clutches of the scoundrel, Gaylord Duckworth, 
but in doing so only becomes embroiled in more 
of the villain’s scheming. For awhile it is tough 
going for Pansy, but like all fair heroines, she 
triumphs at the end of the last act and wins 
the love of the noble Fairfax Kisselburgh who 
earns an honest living punching holes in cheese 
down at the cheese factory! 


Casting 


No real problems in casting are in- 
volved in this play, but type-casting may 
be used successfully for the empathy 
which is important in this production. 

The villain should be able to portray a 
dual personality; a character of polished 
speech and suave manners, as compared 
to his true nature, that of his mocking 
laugh and dastardly “asides.” The role of 
Gaylord Duckworth is challenge to any 
amateur actor. The heroine, Pansy Paine, 
should be able to portray a noble, un- 
selfish, and _ self-sacrificing individual 
whose speech is free of affectation and 
who reflects her refinement and whole- 
someness. At times her sweetness borders 
on the qualities of a “Pollyanna” or an 
“Annie Rooney,” and this should not be 
overdone, or the character will seem 
stilted. A clever and talented actress can 
play this role with delicacy and restraint. 

The hero, Fairfax Kisselburgh, is all 
good—handsome as the day is long, and 
his every action proclaims the tender sen- 
timents “that lurk beneath his manly 
bosom.” 

All the characters are types, but never- 
theless, there is a great opportunity for 
individual interpretation by the actors 
themselves. 


Direction* 


The play is a burlesque melodrama, and 
therefore can easily be overacted. For the 
first three weeks we rehearsed the play as 
straight comedy, and after the supple- 
mentary business and tempo, timing, and 
rhythm were well in mind, we then added 
the burlesque. 

Some of the stock gestures and expres- 
sions taught by elocution teachers were 





*In connection with this discussion the reader is 
referred to Mr. Nelm’s article on page 3. 





Miss Onerva Pylvala was graduated from 
the Eveleth, Minnesota, High School and 
Junior College where her first dramatic 
training was done under the editor. of this 
department. She majored in drama (B.A. 
degree) at Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
under the late Sara Sherman Pryor. 











employed. Delsarte’s Method of Expres- 
ston was studied; family albums were ex- 
cavated from attics, and every possible 


. gesture and expression was employed or 


considered. When one character gave an 
aside, the other actors on the stage looked 
out into the audience in character, and 
this caused the audience to grasp the bur- 
lesque. Ludicrous situations were em- 
ployed such as: making the gesture after 
the line has been said. (Care must be 
taken not to overdo this.) Two people 
pacing the floor together in one direction ; 
placing of characters in a stilted triangle ; 
“playing up” the entrance of the heroine, 
hero, and villain, with music; deliverance 
of nefarious and heart-rending lines by 
the three leading characters were done 
downstage center; and many other tricks 
of the Gay ’90s were used. Again it is well 
to warn the directors not to overdo the 
stock melodrama gestures, because the 
lines in this burlesque carry the play well 
enough so that many gestures are not nec- 
essary. 


Stage Problems 

We tried to suggest, rather than repro- 
duce, a lavish and somewhat gaudy draw- 
ing room of the Gay ’90s period, so as not 
to detract from the play itself. 

The walls of our set were painted a soft 
blue, and sprayed with brown and pink. 
A row of wall paper of pink, blue, and 
white was applied to suggest the expen- 
sive molding. Tapestries were hung about 
the room and ornate tablecloths were used. 
In addition, we used family portraits and 
pictures in heavy gold frames. Our fur- 
niture was of Victorian and Queen Anne 
periods. We used many colors. Artificial 
plants were placed at the center entrance 
and at the doors. 

The set plot called for three doors, but 
we eliminated one of them without de- 
stroying the illusion. We also eliminated 
the desk which is called for in the script, 
and we found it to be more effective to 
have Marcella sitting at the table down- 
stage as the curtain rises on Act I instead 
of at the desk, which would have placed 
her far upstage left. 


Costumes 


All costumes were authentic or reasonable 
facsimilies of attire worn in the 1890’s. We 
here in Merrill were fortunate to live in a 
community where family tradition is preserved. 
Citizens were kind, even eager to lend the cos- 
tumes worn by their mothers and grandmothers 
during the Gay 90’s. Attics were searched, 
trunks were explored, and the results were 
more than gratifying. We did not have to rent 
or buy a single costume, but all the clothes, 
both men’s and women’s were found in Mer- 
rill homes. The costume plot shows the clothes 
which were worn. 

A few costumes are worthy of fuller ex- 
planation. Marcella. in the first act, wore a 
gold satin dress with a long train, trimmed in 
beads and sequins, and in the third , act she 
wore a white lace skirt topped with a black 
chiffon and white lace blouse. Hedda wore an 
authentic Gay 90’s gown of green taffeta, which 
had been worn by a Merrill bride in that per- 
iod. The dress was complete with bustle and 
leg-of-mutton sleeves. Beatrice Hudnut, “the 
voice from the past,” wore a peach bengaline 
dress together with a matching hat of plumes. 
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‘Three leading players in For Her C-h-ild’s Sake as given by Thespian Troupe 270 of the 
Merrill, Wis., High School. Directed by Onerva Pylvala. 











The boys’ costumes created a problem until 
we discovered that the plaid trousers so popu- 
lar with high school boys now could be trans- 
formed into the 1890’s style by taking in the 
trouser legs to make them as narrow as they 
were worn then. The wing collars and the ties 
were made, so our problems were solved with 
ease. 

The costumes should be authentic, as they 
add so much to the success of the play. This 
play may be done in modern dress, however, 
but the costuming is important to maintain the 
atmosphere of the period. 


Makeup 


The only real makeup problems were 
the various types of moustaches worn by 
the men characters and the hair styles of 
the women. 


Our hero was clean-shaven, but the 
other men characters wore moustaches. 
The villain’s moustache should be very 
dark (even black) and should be the 
largest handle-bar he can hold upon his 
upper lip. The ends should be waxed or 
lacquered (hair lacquer will do), and 
these ends the villain twirls unmercifully 
as he plots against the heroine. (Several 
rehearsals with makeup are suggested, so 
the the moustaches are worn in comfort 
and twirled naturally.) 


In the case of the hair styles of the 
women, again the family album comes to 
the rescue. With “rats,” combs, and pins, 
any style of hair dress can be achieved 





CHARACTER Act I 


Act Il Act Ill 





| 
Scene 1 | 


Scene 2 











Marcella 


Gold dress with a long train, ear rings. 














Black lace skirt, black | White lace skirt, black 
cape, black hankerchief | and white chiffon and 
i lace blouse with leg o’ 
mutton sleeves (formal 
| evening wear). 


| | 
J | 


| (mourning). 








Dorothy (nurse) 





Amelia (house- 
keeper) 








Blue nurses’s uniform, white apron, large cuffs, high white collar, white cap. 


Black dress, white apron, white cap, white collar. | 
(Typical maid’s uniform of gay 90’s period.) | 








Dawson (butler) 


Typical butler’s suit of tails, all buttons covered with silver tinfoil. 








Hilary Paine Brown jacket, plaid | 
trousers, small | 


derby, bow tie. 


| 











Pansy Paine 
(heroine) coat (%’s length), | 
black bonnet. 


is removed 


black skirt. 








- } —— ae 

Black | skirt, black | Same outfit, _ coat | Deep wine dress (sim- | Black skirt, black coat, 
and a rust | 

blouse is worn with 
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ple lines), black cape. | black veil over her face. 





Hedda Berring- 


| ple plumes. 





Dark green dress with 
ton | bustle and train, black 
| hat covered with pur- 





Long purple satin formal 
evening cape, jewelled 
comb and purple plumes 
in hair (same dress as in 








Midge Pink dress, very juvenile. 





Act I) 

| White dress (simple | White juvenile evening 

| lines), high neck. | dress, low neck, bow in 
| hair. 





Fairfax (hero) 








| Black and white check- | Brown jacket, plaid 





Brown jacket and trous- 












































| 
ed suit, green striped | trousers, white shirt, | ers, white shirt, brown 
| shirt, black arm bands, | brown tie. | tie, cane, straw hat. 
| straw hat. | 
; ie : . : Deas ‘ oe, 
Gaylord | Opera cape, black business suit, winged col- | Prince Albert coat, | Full evening dress, high 
(villain) lared shirt, opera hat, black, tie, cane. | black suit, derby hat | hat, tails, white tie. 
| (black), black tie, cane. 
Basil | Black suit (day or | Full evening dress, tails, 
business), black tie, | white shirt, black tie. 
| white shirt. | 
Beatrice | Peach bengaline silk | Black velvet wrap, black 
dress with train, large | dress, black cocky hat 
hat with peach plumes, | tied under the chin by a 
sky blue gloves. | black veil. 
Marcu, 1945 


and duplicated. The beauty operators in 
town have many good ideas too. 


Music 


A highlight of the play was the music 
which was played before and throughout 
the show. 

The overture, presented by a twenty- 
piece band, consisted of Gay ’90s tunes, 
and helped to create the mood for the 
show. Here inter-departmental coopera- 
tion played a big part. We found the 
band and vocal directors cooperative and 
eager to assist us with the music. 

Music was played for the entrance of 
the important characters. This music was 
recorded beforehand by the same band 
which furnished the music. 

For example: upon the entrance of the 
heroine, the band played “She’s Only a 
Bird in a Gilded Cage,” and upon the en- 
trance of the hero, they played “The Wil- 
liam Tell Overture” (the Lone Ranger 
theme). When the heroine goes out into 
the cold, croo-el world, violins whined 
with “Hearts and Flowers,” and in the 
final scene, in which the hero and heroine 
are re-united, we heard, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


Between Acts Specialties 


Specialty numbers of the Gay 90’s were pre- 
sented between the acts, rather than during the 
party scene in Act 3 as is suggested in the 
script. 

Between Acts 1 and 2 we introduced a trio 
of girls (garbed in Gay 90’s dresses): who sang 
“Sweet Rosie O’Grady.” This was followed 
by a Floradora Sextette and soft-shoe tap dance 
soloist, who imitated Eddie Foy. Betweey Acts 
2 and 3 we introduced our own Lillian Russell 
or Beatrice Kay, who sang a heart-rendering 
version of “Curse of an Aching Heart.” (Bur- 
lesqued, of course.) A Barber Shop Quartette, 
clad in old-fashioned bathing suits, were 
screamingly funny in their rendition of “By 
the Sea.” The numbers were introduced by a 
girl carrying large signs announcing each num- 
ber. 


Programs 


Due to the high cost of printed programs, the 
commercial department in our high _ school 
mimeographed the programs of the play. For 
our cover we used Gay 90’s scroll printing on 
pink paper, which a student’s father did for us, 
and he conceived and created the idea of in- 
cluding “Suggestions for the Decorum of the 
Audience.” Some of these suggestions were: 
Ladies will please remove their hats or detach 
their plumes; Gentlemen will please refrain 
from pernicious tobacco smoking inside the 
building; The audience is requested to co- 
operate with the management to keep the cos- 
tumes clean by not hurling rotten vegetables 
or fruit at the actors during the performance. 
Many other “suggestions” may be included. 
In announcing our cast, we gave a short sum- 
mary of each character. For example: 
Marcella Paine—a hypocritical woman who 
boasts of being a Paine...... Shirleymae 
Hornburg 

Pansy Paine—our fair young heroine, who 
sacrifices her happiness for her che-ild’s 
GE ccubwadetecnsacseacn Shirley Silver 

Gaylord Duckworth—the world’s most fabu- 
lous villain, who stops at nothing to gain 
ie I no 40 ctknenees Ray Schields 

Fairfax Kisselburgh—our manly young hero, , 

who works in a cheese factory..Ray Wolff 


Publicity 
The Merrill Daity Herald and the 
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Acme News (the school paper) gave the 
play a great deal of publicity. Stories 
about the play were printed about twice 
a week for three weeks before the play, 
and every day of the last week before the 
production. 

Posters were placed in popular places 
around town and in school. Five photo- 
graphs were taken of the play, and two 
sets were made—five of which were 8” 
by 10” and five which were 5” by 7”. 
The 8” by 10” photos were used on plac- 
ards which we placed in store windows. 
One large poster was made, which we en- 
titled “Scenes from the Family Album,” 
and all five of the 5” by 7” photos were 
placed on that poster and put in the 
school. In addition, we made more 
posters. We used paper transfers of the 
Gay ’90s scenes (the type one uses for 
embroidery purposes) which proved very 
successful; these were colored and the 
problem of drawing pictures for posters 
was solved. 

We had a “trailer” in school, showing 
a scene from the play, and several of the 
costumes were displayed. The characters 
introduced themselves with a “classic” 
line from the play. 

After the “trailer” the high school stu- 
dents swarmed to buy tickets, although 
they were reluctant to do so before they 
knew the plot of the play. The adults 
were easy to sell. 


Expenses 

For Her Che-ild’s Sake is not an expensive 
play to poduce, and because it is so “different” 
and entertaining, and extra or added expense 
would well be worth it. 


OEE 4 siiwewksnoctowsd $25.00 
Play Boake (56). ..0cc00s0 7.50 
IN, . karin csecansiewe 2.00 
Sn CL viguectbenntbaawed 4.00 
0% seeds ibesehaeee 1.00 
Miscellaneous ............. 5.20 

Re eee $44.70 

Ushers 


Our ushers were costumed to represent 
the 1890s. The boys wore checked or plaid 
suits, straw hats or derbies, bow ties, and 
each was made up with moustaches and 
sideburns. The girls wore evening dresses 


and piled their hair. 
Curtain Calls 


The first curtain call is taken in the tradition 
of all the old-time melodramas. The players 
walk in front of the curtain from left to right, 
each player making a distinct entrance and exit 
in character; with the villain being third from 
the last, the hero following him, and the hero- 
ine being the last one to walk across the stage. 

The second curtain call is taken on stage with 
the entire cast reassembled for bows. (We in- 
cluded our bookholder and assistant director in 
this second curtain call.) 


Other Suggestions 


1. To add to the authenticity of the period, 
the footlights may be masked with high home- 
made reflectors to suggest the gaslights of the 
latter 19th century. 

2. A large old-fashioned asbestos curtain, 
covered with advertising, may be used if such 
a curtain can be found in communities where 
Chautauqua companies once played. 

3. Between acts, ushers or others may sell 
peanuts or candy to the audience. 
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to Mr. Strauss. 


by IVARD N. STRAUSS 


Author of “Paint, Powder and Make-up,” Member of Board of 
Directors of Tryout Theatre, and Technical Director, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up may be addressed directly 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 


==Make-up for the Stage=~ 











Question: Directions on most spirit gum bot- 
tles call for its use upon the dry skin. Is this 
necessary ? 


Answer: Not at all. In fact, it is far 
more logical and much more effective to 
apply the beard of crepe hair after the 
character work in paint and liners has 
been completed underneath. The grease 
surface is then thoroughly dusted with 
powder which is brushed off leaving the 
make-up feeling very much like the nor- 
mal skin. If the actor is called upon to 
do considerable action and talking, then a 
preparatory coating of spirit gum is 
painted over the surface to be covered 
by the beard and is allowed to dry. Mean- 
while, the crepe is cut into varied lengths 
depending upon the type of beard to be 
built up upon the face. A second applica- 
tion of spirit gum is then painted over the 
area involved and when it has become 
tacky in consistency, the crepe hair is ap- 
plied in layers as in shingling the roof of 
a house: first, from the jaw bone down 
onto the neckline, then from the jawbone 
up onto the cheekline. The last applica- 
tions are thinned out to the outer edge 
of the gummed area. All loose bits are 
removed by combing or brushing, and the 
beard is then trimmed into the shape de- 
sired just as a barber would trim a real 
beard. Observe how the hairline is de- 
lineated in real boards by checking with 
photographs, drawings, and the genuine 
article. Remember that a number of thin 
layers are much better than one thick 
mass, and that most beard hair grows 
downward in a straight line, unless trained 


by brushing and combing into a definite 


shape’ Mustaches do likewise. The long 
flowing types are the result of wise trim- 
ing and brushing. If you still fear the 
loss of your beard in action, try a third 
coating of gum. I did that once while 
playing Santa Claus, and needed a strong 
man to actually pull off the hair... and 
surface flecks of skin, too! 


Question: How does one create wrinkles in 
a make-up? 
Answer: Wrinkles are perhaps the 


easiest way to suggest maturing age at any 
period of life. Coupled with the use of 
highlights and lowlights to suggest the 
shrinkage or sagging of the skin to fit the 





Results 


This melodrama is a far cry from being 

a great piece of literature, but the cast and 

the audience will enjoy watching and per- 

forming it, and it is good fun for both. 

It is good relaxation; a good “escape” 
play, and it is “sure fire” material. 
April issue: The Cradle Song. 


bony contour of the skull, they are a 
handy tool of the make-up artist. Char- 
acter studies can be developed without 
the use of wrinkles, but artistically drawn 
natural lines add life to the illusion. Most 
amateurs think of wrinkles as being mere- 
ly lines which are drawn upon the face. 
A WRINKLE IS NOT A LINE. Its first 
stages look like a faint line, but this de- 
velops with age, worry, and physical weak- 
ening into a depression formed between 
two folds of skin. In make-up, this is 
formed by a lowlight shadow and two 
highlights carefully balanced and blended 
into each other and into the foundation 
coloring. The depth and broadness of 
this combination depends entirely upon 
the size of the auditorium and the inten- 
sity of the lighting. Use a minimum num- 
ber of wrinkles to suggest the age. All 
wrinkles have a root or starting point. 
This root must be deepened and darkened 
as the wrinkle is developed into a stronger 
character element. Horizontal wrinkles 
broaden the face; vertical wrinkles length- 
en it. All wrinkles MUST be placed 
where they would naturally appear be- 
cause of facial muscular activity; Use 
browns, reds, and grays for lowlighting; 
white or yellow for highlighting. The 
brown make-up pencil is excellent for this 
work. Or a water-color brush dipped into 
grease paint which has been thinned by 
water. NEVER USE BLACK for wrinkles. 





The First Harp 
(Continued from page 15) 


King Oonagh: Come here. Can you make 
music with that strange thing you hold in your 
hand? 

Cendfind: That I can, your Majesty, and if 
it please you, my daughter will sing. 

(They sing “Bevtteve Me Ir Att THESE 
ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS,” or whatever 
Irish air is selected. When the song is ended 
the King is charmed. He smiles, and the en- 
tire court notices and is pleased.) 

King: That is very good. I feel like my old 
self again. How would you like to remain at 
court and be my musician? 

Cendfind: But my wife, and my little ones... 

King: A small matter. Bring them, too. You 
may have the cottage at the gates. There you 
can welcome all to my court with the magic 
of your music. 

Cendfind (To Meg.): 
your mother. 

(Meg exits. The Ladies examine Cendfind’s 
harp. Maurya and Meg enter.) 

King: My good woman, will you share your 
husband’s gift of music with your king? It 
has made a well man of me. 

Maurya: Aye, that I will and gladly. 

King: I think I could sing a bit myself, if 
that man of yours would play again. 

(Cendfind does so and the whole court joins 
in with the singing as the curtain ‘aati 
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Outstanding Plays 


THAT RETAIN THEIR POPULARITY 


CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 
By Walter Hackett 


This perennial favorite is concerned with 
a bored young man who advertises his 
house for sale in order to go off in 
search of adventure. He finds adven- 
ture—but without leaving the house. 6 


m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN 
By A. E. Thomas 


The story of a Virginia family of the 
old aristocracy who, finding themselves 
financially embarrassed, decide to rent 
their home to a rich Yankee. 6 m., 5 f 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


THE YOUNGEST 

By Philip Barry 

An ingenious variation of the Cinderella 
theme, in which the hero, a downtrodden 
son, comes in contact with a charming 


busy-body. 4 m., 5 f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty $25.00.) 


PEG O’ MY HEART 
By J. Hartley Manners 


The famous Laurette Taylor vehicle in 
which a poor Irish girl becomes an heiress 
and is called to England to be reared 
by an aristocratic aunt. 5m.,4f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LITTLE WOMEN 
By Marion De Forrest 


This version of the famous Alcott story 
was very successful on Broadway. It tells 
a sentiment-awakening tale in a sim- 
ple yet effective manner. 5 m., 7 f. 


75c. (Royalty, $25.00,) 


GREEN STOCKINGS 
By A. E. W. Mason 


An elder sister rebels after twice having 
worn the customary green stockings at 
the weddings of younger sisters. Mar- 
garet Anglin charmed capacity audiences 
everywhere in this play. 7 m., 5 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00,) 


DULCY 
By George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly 


In her eager determination to be help- 
ful to ther husband and friends Dulcy 
plans a week-end party which soon be- 
comes an unbroken series of hilarious 
tragedies. 8 m., 3 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) | 


SKIDDING 
By Aurania Rouverol 


The Hardy family of this play became 
the famous Andy Hardy series of motion 
pictures. A fresh picture of a typical 
American family. Humor is blended 
with pathos and homey philosophy. 5 m., 
5 f. 75c. (Royalty $25.00.) 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


A human and appealing comedy center- 
ing around the paintings by an artist, 
now dead, who was married to Abby, the 
maid. The Haggett family vies with 
Abby over possession of the canvases 
which are now valuable. 5 m., 4 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 
By Brandon Thomas 


Revived on Broadway this past season 
with resounding success and made into a 
smash hit picture with Jack Benny. This 
is the timeless story of the undergraduate 
who impersonated the aunt of one of his 


friends. 7 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 
THE PATSY 


By Barry Connors 


Popular play dealing with the girl who 
always “‘runs second” until she is helped 
to triumph in a humorous manner by her 
father, who is not satisfied to see his 
daughter the “patsy.” 5 m., 4 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


One of the most popular plays of youth 
ever written. Growing Pains is both a 
new and old-fashioned slant at unsophis- 
ticated youth. The McIntyre family re- 
mains the favorite of millions who have 
found genuine amusement in this play 
and its sequel, Young April. 8 m., 10 f. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BIG HEARTED HERBERT 


By Sophie Kerr and 
Anna Steese Richardson 


Herbert prides himself on being a plain 
man, and when he becomes a little bel- 
ligerent about it, his wife has to prove 
to him how wrong he is. 7m.,6f. 75c. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 
By Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton 


Still one of the most popular comedies 
among amateur producers. The story re- 
lates the adventures of a handsome auto- 
mobile salesman who inherits a girls’ 
boarding school and insists on running it 
his own way. 6m., 10 f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


CLARENCE 
By Booth Tarkington 


The popular story of funny Clarence 
who, after the last war, became guide, 
philosopher and friend to the irritated 
and distracted Wheeler family. A real 
American comedy. 5 m.,5f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00. ) 


A FULL HOUSE 
By Fred Jackson 


A clean, clever farce—a great favorite. 
Imagine a reckless youth who writes love 
letters to a designing chorus girl, an at- 
torney brother-in-law who steals the let- 
ters and gets his hand-bag mixed up with 
the grip of a burglar who has stolen a 
necklace from the mother of the youth. 


7 m, 7 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE 
By George M. Cohan 


A medley of mystery, farce and intrigue 
—one of the outstanding dramatic suc- 
cesses and one of the most thrilling plays 
of recent times. A writer goes to a 
mountain inn for a plot—and gets more 
than he bargained for. 9 m., 4 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00.) 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 

By Allan Langdon Martin 

The familiar and always-touching story 
of the gentle spirit-bride. A tender love 
story which has met with success every- 
where. 5 m., 5 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 
By Bayard Veiller | 


This thriller is based on the assumption 
that one of the several persons actually 
seen on the stage by the audience killed 
another in such a way as to baffle the 
cleverest sleuths. 10 m., 7 f. 75c. (Roy- 
alty, $25.00.) 


ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCESS 
By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


An American girl, widow of an Italian 
prince, returns to her home town to be 
mistaken for a seamstress, later manag- 
ing to give everyone an hour of romance 
by appearing a blaze of borrowed glory. 
3m.,7f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 
By James Montgomery 


Recently remade into a hit picture with 
Bob Hope and Paulette Goddard in the 
leading roles. Have you ever tried to tell 
the absolute truth for twenty-four hours? 
The hero of this play succeeds in doing 
so under very trying circumstances. /7 
m., 6 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 
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Scene from THE ROMANCERS, staged by one of the principal Thespian 
Groups in the South. 
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QUESTION: There are a number of technical 
effects used during the Witch’s scene in Snow 
White that particularly delight an audience 
composed of youngsters. There is a huge cal- 
dron that is placed over the flames in which 
the witch’s brew is simmering and from it 
arises steam (on cue) as the witch drops in- 
gredients into it. The Witch orders her Cats 
to remove the caldron from the flames so that 
she may sit on the fire to warm herself. Later 
the caldron is replaced and once again steam 
must rise from it on a given cue. What sug- 
gestions can you give us to help solve these 
problems? 


ANSWER: These are good problems, 
any one of them. They are not difficult to 
solve individually, but taken collectively 
as they are used in the Witch’s scene, they 
present a very nice tangle. I can tell you 
how we solved these for our production 
and you may make whatever alterations 
are necessary to fit them to your needs. 
Our design for the Witch’s cave consisted 
of but two units, a cut-out drop reinforced 
with bobbinet and a small wagon’ stage 
7 feet by 11 feet on which were built-up 
practical rocks that supported the fire 
and caldron. This rock unit played be- 
hind the drop, the action all being viewed 
through the bobbinet. In the uppermost 
pile of rocks was an 18-inch square open- 
ing covered with 1l-inch mesh chicken 
wire. Below this opening, a matter of 
14 inches, was a sub-floor that supported 
the lights and the electric fan. The lights 
consisted of four 50-watt lamps that had 
been dipped red. The fan was a common 
house fan with 12-inch blades and had 
variable speed control, The fan was placed 
on its back so that the breeze was directed 
upwards through the 18-inch hole while 
the four lamps were spaced evenly about 
it. The cables from both the fan and 
lights came out on the upstage side of the 
rock out of sight lines. The flames were 
made from narrow triangular strips of 
orange, red and yellow georgette about 
8 inches in length. The bases of the tri- 
angular strips were glued to the chicken 
wire so that when the fan was operating 
the strips were blown into a vertical posi- 
tion and waved about much as real flames 
might do. With the lights turned on the 
total effect is a quite convincing fire. A 
grate, made of 1 inch by 2 inch was built 
around the flames so that the caldron 
rested upon it and was held about 5 inches 
above the chicken wire. This permitted 
the action of the flames to be seen and 
allowed the lights from the fire to play on 
both flames and the under side of the 
caldron. 
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The caldron itself had to be made large 
enough to permit the witch to get her 
head and shoulders into it and to conceal 
her business of slipping into her wig of 
“pig tails’ that her brew had concocted 
by mistake. Wooden sweeps; chicken wire 
and papier maché construction made the 
caldron light enough so that the two girls 
playing the Cats could move it about 
easily. Having the clouds of steam arise 
on cue was easy enough with the old time- 
tested method of producing stage smoke ; 
that of passing ammonia fumes through 
hydrochloric acid which produces a white 
smoke in the form of NH,CI. This smoke 
is practically odorless and does not smart 
the eyes or irritate the throat, a highly im- 
portant feature in this instance since the 
witch is forced to work in direct contact 
with it while carrying out her stage busi- 
ness about the caldron. 

Three jars with tight-fitting rubber 
stoppers with each stopper drilled to re- 
ceive two glass tubes and some rubber 
tubing are necessary for this effect. The 
accompanying sketch illustrates the man- 
ner of assembly. Air may be passed 
through the lead in tube by simply blow- 
ing into the tubing or it may be done me- 
chanically by bellows, hand or electrical 
blower ; the type selected depending upon 
the amount of smoke required. If a reser- 
voir air tank is used it will assure positive 
and even control of the amount of smoke 
generated. The air is first passed through 
the jar containing ammonia, then through 
the second jar with the hydrochloric acid 
and finally through the water jar which 
serves to take any excessive fumes of am- 
monia or the acid from the smoke. The 
three jars were taped together and the 
whole assembly fastened firmly to the bot- 
tom of the caldron by wiring it with stove- 
pipe wire. Holes were cut through the 
bottom of the caldron on all sides of the 
jars (out of sight lines of the audience) 


so that the breeze from the fan would 
drive the smoke out of the caldron. The 
rubber tubing fed into the caldron 
through one of these same holes. By care- 
ful handling the caldron was removed 
and later replaced on the grate without 
necessitating the removal of the lead in 
rubber tubing so that at no time was the 
smoke generating apparatus out of order. 
Two special baby spots, mounted on the 
down stage corners of the wagon stage, 
were, directed upwards to light the witch 
and the cats from below. These same 
spots also served to accentuate the steam 
as it arose from tthe caldron. All of the 
paraphernalia used in this scene, includ- 
ing all.of the properties, were shifting 
with no trouble at all and in very little 
time by placing them all on the wagon 
stage and rolling the unit off stage. Judg- 
ing from the squeals of delight this scene 
evoked at the children’s matinee, especially 
when the witch has the caldron removed 
from the grate and she sits on the fire to 
warm up, all the time and effort needed 
for these effects were well repaid. 


QUESTION: Queen Brangomar resorts to 
magic to summon the Witch to her aid. Sup- 
posedly she traces a circle on the floor which 
begins to smoke and bursts into flame and 
through it appears the Witch. How may this 
be done? 

ANSWER: We did not follow the stage 
directions too closely regarding the busi- 
ness for this scene. We felt justified in 
resorting to our solution since it was not 
quite so obvious and definitely more 
startling as well as easier to do. We used 
a sheet of 14-inch asbestos 3-foot 6 inches 
by 4 feet on which we drew the largest 
circle possible that was grooved out to a 
depth of almost *“e-inch. Since the as- 
bestos had to be shifted we found it neces- 


‘sary to reinforce it by backing it with %e- 


inch veneer. The edges of both asbestos 
and veneer were beveled and the whole 
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Original Scripts 


DraMaTics MAGAZINE will welcome for 
publication original one-act plays which 
stress democratic principles and co-opera- 
tion in the postwar period. Plays which deal 
with such problems as tolerance, racial jus- 
tice, the four freedoms, and better under- 
standing of other peoples, adapted to pro- 
duction needs of educational theatre groups, 
are especially wanted. Manuscripts should 
be typed and properly addressed. Sufficient 
postage for their return should be included. 
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painted to match the floor cloth. A thin 
line of flash light powder was placed in 
the groove and electrically ignited on cue. 
To slow down the speed with which the 
flash light powder burns we added a little 
charcoal that not only retarded its action 
but increased the smoke. A small bolt and 
nut were placed on either side the groove 
about 34-inch apart and served as ter- 
minals. Between these two was a single 
strand of very fine copper wire which, of 
course, shorted out when the current was 
thrown on. This flash was all that was 
needed to ignite the powder. During the 
recital of Queen Brangornar’s charm the 
stage lights gradually dimmed and the 
rumble of thunder could be heard until 
on the line “I summon thee, Witch Hex, 
appear!” the stage is in complete dark- 
ness. This is the cue for the circle of fire 
to ignite. There is a blinding flash, much 
smoke and the Witch slips into position 
just before the stage lights come back to 
reading. A little careful planning and 
timing and this effect seems convincing 
enough to almost be magic. 








The Costumes That Settled America 
(Continued from page 9) 


country and country there are more like- 
nesses in dress than differences. 


Perhaps you would like to be reminded 
of some plays in which the costumes of 
our American colonists are to be used. 
Here are a few: 


The Little Father of the Wilderness, by 
Austin Strong and Lloyd Osborn. A lovely play 
about a missionary priest at the court of Leuis 
XIV. 

The Contrast, by Royall Tyler. Written just 
after the American Revolution and still revived 
in school and college productions, with excel- 
lent entertainment success. 

Valley Forge, by Maxwell Anderson. A very 
inspiring play, with Washington as hero. 

The Scarecrow, by Percy Mackaye. A New 
England fantasy laid in Colonial times. 

Knickerbocker Holiday, by Maxwell Ander- 
son. A musical comedy with modern political 
significance, about Peter Stuyvesant. 


Some books to help you: 


Historic Dress in America, Elizabeth McClel- 
lan (Philadelphia, 1904). (There is a recent re- 


print in one volume.) 


Two Centuries of Costume in America, Alice 
Morse Earle (Scribner’s, New York, 1894.) 


Historic Costume, Francis Kelly and Ran- 


dolph Schwabe (Scribner’s, New York, 1925.) 


Historic Costume for the Stage, Lucy Barton 
(Baker, Boston, 1935.) 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 
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Mishawaka, Ind. 


MAsOR plays given so far this season by 
the Mishawaka High School (Thespian 
Troupe 496) are Letters to Lucerne, presented 
by the Junior Class during the fall term, and 
the Thespian production of And Came the 
Spring, staged on February 1. Thespians also 
sponsored an all-high school assembly program 
on January 10, with Eleanor Sykes Peters pre- 
senting cuttings from three well-known plays. 
Plans for the spring semester call for a special 
dramatic program in April for the Indiana 
sorority, Tri Kappa, and the Senior Class play. 
Miss Emily K. Davidson, dramatics director 
and troupe sponsor reports a very active season 
with an especially fine, enthusiastic group of 
students under her supervision. “I thoroughly 
enjoy working with them,” she writes, “and I 
am sincerely proud of the progress made in 
Thespian activities in our school.” 


Litchfield, Conn. 


PONSOR Francis I. Enslin and his Thes- 

pians of Troupe 456 of the Litchfield High 
School have again demonstrated the truth of 
that old adage about the “show going on” 
regardless of obstacles. Late in December a 
large audience gathered at the school audi- 
torium to witness the third and last perform- 
ance of a program of three one-act plays pre- 
sented by the Litchfield County Dramatic Club 
League of which Troupe 456 is a member. A 
severe snowstorm caused the electric lights to 
go off for more than two hours, but this was 
no reason to cancel the performance. This 
group of resourceful players met and solved 
their problem by using a few candles and two 
kerosene lamps. Needless to say, the audience 
enjoyed the performances which consisted of 
The Bride Wore Red Pajamas, presented by 
the Watertown High School, Elmer, staged by 
the Torrington High School, and Dust of the 
Road, given by the Litchfield Thespians. 


Darien, Conn. 


HE first issue of Connecticut Curtain Calls, 

published by Thespian Troupe 308 of the 
Darien High School under the sponsorship of 
Miss Elsa Pettersson, made its appearance on 
January 16 as the official news organ for the 
Connecticut State Secondary School Drama 
Festival. The editors invite the schools of the 
State to enroll as members of the Association 
and to contribute news items concerning dra- 
matic activities. Increased membership in the 
Association will not only build new interest in 
dramatics, but will also provide needed funds 
with which to sponsor the State Festival this 
spring. We certainly compliment Miss Petters- 
son and her students and we urge Thespians in 
Connecticut to give this enthusiastic group the 
support they richly deserve. 


Brownsville, Pa. 


LUMNI members of Troupe 187 of the 

Brownsville Senior High School honored 
two of their members now in the services at a 
party held on January 10. Present troupe mem- 
bers entertained the group with a program of 
three one-act skits. The musical revue, Capers 
of 1945, was given to a large audience on 
January 19. The Girls’ Chorus and Thespian 
Troupe 187 were sponsors, with Mrs. Shirley S. 
Gano directing the Chorus and Miss Jean 
E. Donahey being in charge of the Thespian 
players. Plans are now being considered for 
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a memorial program late in March or early in 
April in honor of former students who have 
died in action in this war. The latest loss to 
the Troupe and the school was Joseph Peters 
Jr., Best Thespian, who lost his life on Leyte. 
The year’s drama program at Brownsville will 
probably close with the Senior Class play. Miss 
Donahey is Assistant National Director for the 
National Thespian Society and is being con- 
sulted regularly in matters pertaining to busi- 
ness and editorial policies. 


Berlin, N. H. 
N ALL-STAR cast of the class of 1945 


presented, on November 16, an outstanding 
performance of A Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court at the Berlin High School 
(Thespian Troupe 135), with Sponsor Ann 
Moffett directing. Major parts were played by 
Katherine Watt, Richard Rozek, Betty Beau- 
doin, Donald McKay, Loraine McCarthy, Doro- 
thy LaRochelle, Hazen Gifford, and Lorraine 
Marois. A large number of students assisted as 
members of the production staff. 


. Chowchilla, Calif. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 434 of the 

Chowchilla High School began their 1944- 
45 season with a performance of the one-act 
play, The Mad Breakfast, on November 27. 
Their second one-play, Wildcat Willie, was pre- 
sented on January 19. Both plays were given 
before student audiences. Major plays an- 
nounced to date include The Mad Hatters, 
given by the Senior Class on December 8, and 
the Junior Class play, Young Willing and Able, 
scheduled for March 16. The first formal Thes- 
pian initiation of the season was held on Janu- 
ary 19, under the direction of Sponsor Frank 
Delamarter.—Betty Duncan, Secretary. ' 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


N enthusiastic reception greeted the first 

major play of this season, Ever Since 
Eve, on December 7, 8, at the Spanish Fork 
High School (Thespian Troupe 25). Both per- 
formances were well attended. Sponsor Carol 
Oaks reports an active season for the Troupe 
which now has a membership of twenty-six and 
which will soon be increased by eleven new 
members. Student director Joyce Mayland as- 
sisted Miss Oaks in the production of Ever 
Since Eve. 


Orlando, Fla. 


RAMATIC events at the Orlando Senior 

High School (Troupe 177) presented so far 
this season have included performances of the 
following one-acts: The First Dress Suit, Muley, 
Little Jack Horner, Guess Again, Ghost, Paul 
Loses the Ration Book, and Betty Behave, all 
of them given before student audiences, at club 
meetings and at the school chapel programs. The 
season has also seen the production of four 
variety shows and the three-act play, Days 
Without Daddy, given early in February. Drama 
students have also enjoyed the experience of 
seeing two prformancs (Tomorrow the«World 
and Out of the Frying Pan) at the Annie Rus- 
sell Theatre in Winter Park, Florida. Miss Mil- 
dred E. Murphy, dramatics director and troupe 
sponsor at this school, also announces plans 
for a banquet for central Florida Thespians this 
spring and exchange programs with the groups 
in Tampa and Daytona Beach. Miss Murphy 
is National Director for The National Thespian 
Society. 
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Ramshackle Inn 


6 East 39th Street 





Snafu 


NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


OME of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 
COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


A Bell For Adano 


Junior Miss 


Knickerbocker Holiday—(new acting edition) 
Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A. 

Abe Lincoln in Ilinois—(new acting version) 

Arsenic and Old Lace 


The Corn Is Green 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York 16, New York 


Only An Orphan Girl 


Cuckoos on the Hearth 


Sweet Charity 
Career Angel 


The Willow and I 




















Springville, Utah 

ROUPE 92 of the Springville High School 

held its first formal initiation of the current 
season on December 14, with eighteen students 
receiving the Thespian pledge. The ceremony 
was impressive and dignified, giving this troupe 
a membership of thirty students. The first major 
play of the year, You Can’t Take It With You, 
was a huge success, bringing to the school the 
largest audience on record for the past ten 
years. Miss Beth Evans is extremely well pleased 
with the success accorded her work this year. 
“The interest in the Thespian organization is 
increasing,’ she writes, “and the students are 
beginning to realize the opportunities and privi- 
lege of membership.” 


Philippi, W. Va. 


EMBERS of Troupe 284 of the Philippi 

High School recently inaugurated the 
policy of stimulating school-wide interest in 
better chapel programs by announcing awards 
for the best of such programs, the winners be- 
ing announced at the close of the school year. 
Prizes will also be given to the best actor and 
actress. A committee of three faculty members 
will act as judges. Thespians have also volun- 
teered to serve as student directors for many of 
these programs. The Junior Class play, Thumbs 
Up, given on December 8, proved a timely 
choice for the school and community. Miss 
Frances Nucci directed. Henceforth at this 
school only Thespians who have earned as 
many as five points a semester are eligible to 
order and wear pins. 


Protection, Kansas 


HREE major plays will make up the 1944- 

45 season for students of the Protection 
Consolidated High School where Troupe 614 was 
recently established under the direction of Miss 
Rowena Snoddy. The Junior Class play, Skid- 
ding, given on October 31, marked the opening 
of year’s program. Thespians followed on Janu- 
ary 30 with a successful performance of The 
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Night of January 16. The third play will be 
presented on April 13 under sponsorship of the 
Senior Class. A minstrel show given by the 
Music Department on February 20, attracted 
considerable attention in the school and the 
community. Charter members of Troupe 614 
are: Cecilia Carpentar, Arlene Dorsey, Doris A. 
Dorsey, Billie Gigax, Garth Peacock, Billie June 
Riner, Gene Shoemaker, Martha Lou Skrauner, 
J. B. Moore, and J. D. Rowland. Miss Frances 
Huddle is an honorary member of the new 
troupe.—Billie Marie Gigax, Secretary. 


Fairview, W. Va. 


HE Dramatics Club production of Profes- 

sor, How Could You?, on December 20, 
was the first major play of the new season at 
the Fairview High School (Troupe 34), with 
Miss Mary Sturm directing. Members of the 
Troupe are devoting their meetings to a study 
of make-up, acting and staging. Thespians also 
produced the one-act play, Firemen, Save My 
Child during the fall term as an exchange play 
with neighboring schools. — Fane L. Darrak, 
Secretary. 


Hoopeston, IIl. 


RAMATICS students at the John Greer 

High School (Thespian Troupe 282) are 
enjoying an unusually busy and successful year 
under the leadership of Sponsor B. F. Johnston. 
Thespians began the season with a six-act floor 
show for the all-school dance on October 20. 
On November 29, 30, this same group followed 
with two fine performances of the three-act 
play, Arsenic and Old Lace. In January, the 
Speech Classes presented a program of one-act 
plays consisting of Suppressed Desires, A Well- 
Remembered Voice, Red Carnations, and A 
Minuet. Thespians will produce a Gay Nineties 
Revue some time in March. In April an original 
revue sponsored by the Speech Department will 
be presented. During the spring, students of 
the Speech Department will participate in the 
State Drama Festival. Club meetings under Mr. 
Johnston’s direction are being devoted to a 


study of movie appreciation, puppetry, make- 
up, Current plays, and popular dramatists. Inter- 
est in all phases of dramatics is high this season. 
—Betty McNeal, Secretary. 


Robbinsdale, Minn. 


HREE major plays are included in the 

1944-45 dramatic season at the Robbins- 
dale Senior High School (Troupe 352), with 
Miss Bess V. Sinnott as director and troupe 
sponsor. The year got under way with perform- 
ances of Fanie on November 9, 10, given by 
the Junior Class. Late in February, Thespians 
followed with a Red Cross benefit performance 
of Mumbo-fumbo. The third play, And Came 
the Spring, will be given in April by the Senior 
Class. Among the one-act plays given by Thes- 
pians for various school purposes are: Dark 
Mirror, Moonset, The Night Shall Pass, Turtle 
Dove, No Fade Shall Burn, and A Marriage 
Proposal. Additional impetus to the dramatics 
program is being provided this year by students 
attending performances of a number of plays 
given by the University of Minnesota. Troupe 
352 is’ on the patron list of the University’ 
Theatre. 


Abilene, Texas 


HINY NOSE was given to a large audience 
on November 10 as.the first major play of 
this season at the Abilene High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 353), according to word received 
from Miss Margaret Breedlove, troupe sponsor 
and dramatics director. A repeat performance 
was given later at a nearby air base. Plans 
were also under consideration for another per- 
formance at a USO center. The fall term has 
also included the following one-act plays given 
before school groups: Our America, Paul Loses 
the Ration Book, and Dead End (last act only). 
Two other one-acts were under rehearsal at the 
time of this writing: The Fool and The Lowe- 
ries. The next major Thespian play of the 
year will be Letters to Lucerne for which the 
cast has already been cRosen. 
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Spring Plays from Longmans 
WHITE BANNERS 


Based on the motion picture of the same title, 
a Cosmopolitan Production, released by 
Warner Brothers. From a novel by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. One set. 4W, 6M and extras. “The 
play was an outstanding success; it was rated 
as the best play ever presented in our school 
... A worthwhile play for high school casts. 
The third act is exceptional, and the charac- 
terization ts superior.”—Mr. Lyman L. Bump, 
Principal, Alpena H. S., Alpena, S. D. 


TOM, DICK AND HARRY 


A comedy based on the RKO Radio Picture. 
One set. 5W, 6M and extras. “J regard 
‘Tom, Dick and Harry especially well suited 
to the needs of high school groups.”— 
Ernest Bavely, Editor, Dramatics Magazine. 


A SWIFT KICK 


By James Stone and Nathaniel E. Reeid. 7W, 
7M. One set. “J am pleased to tell you it 
was a tremendous success. I think this is the 
funniest and best play I have ever given. The 
packed house surely showed their appreciation 
by very frequent and hilarious laughing... 
I especially liked the fact that the play had 
so few adult parts.’—Mrs. Kenneth Walker, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, High School. 


Books for each play, 75c. Director’s Manuscripts 
lent free to producers. 


Ask us to send you a free descriptive play catalogue. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 


—_————————<—— 


Winchester, IIl. 


N ORDER to simplify the work planned for 
this season, activities of the regular dramat- 
ics club and the Thespian Troupe have been 
combined at the Winchester Community High 
School (Troupe 594), according to word re- 
ceived from Troupe Secretary Betty Saffer. 
Each Thespian now in school has been assigned 
the direction of a one-act play for presentation 
at some time during the season. As a result of 
these arrangements interest in dramatics is 
high among students and a successful year is 
expected. One of the Troupe’s most successful 
meeting of this fall was held on October 21 un- 
der the direction of Sponsor Alberta Mapes. 
Several readings were presented at the con- 
clusion of the business meeting .Thespians also 
sponsored a “Sady Hawkin’s Day Dance” on 
November 17. This event proved extremely 
popular with the students. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


IGH acclaim greeted the two performances 
of the all-girl show, Cry Havoc, presented 
on October 26, 27, at the Benton Harbor High 
School (Thespian Troupe 455) under the 
direction of Miss Margaret L. Meyn. Only 
four weeks were given to rehearsing the play. 
Added interest was given to this production by 
making it a starter for the 6th War Bond Drive. 
Packed houses were present for both: perform- 
ances which netted about $450. : Armistice 
Day was observed with an assembly presentation 
of a re-written version of Memories of 1918 
which included events from the present war. 
Eleven students were qualified as Thespians this 
fall. In addition to her dramatics work at the 
high school, Miss Meyn is also acting as direc- 
tor for the Twin City Players with her first play 
for this group, The Ninth Guest, presented on 
December 6, 7. Additional fame to Troupe 
455 has come through honors won by Thes- 
pian Lois Friedman who is now associated with 
Station WSAP of. Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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4 SERVICEMEN’S LIBRARY FUND 
4 A Wartime Project Sponsored for the Purpose of Securing Reading Materials of a 
4 Dramatic Character for the Men and Women in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
jy 
Betel ef Comteibutions for dia BPGRGE emneieis nis cic cc ccc ccc tcc ncccsccsccccs $2,250.39 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF THIS SEASON 
Thespian Troupe 78, Hot Springs» Ark., High School..................00.eeceees 127.94 
Lois Alerander, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 284, Philippi, W. Va., High School..................c.cceeeccees 41.60 
Frances Nucci, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 432, Kingsport, Tenn., High School....................eececceceee: 81.45 
Nancy C. Wylie, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 235, Ellenville, N. Y., High School.................c0cecceceeeues 5.00 
Mrs. C. W. Reck, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 289, San Juan Union High School, Fair Oaks, Calif. ................ 5.00 
Mrs. Roberta Locher, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 428, Cumberland County High School, Crossville, Tenn........... 10.00 
Miss Ethel W. Walker, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 471, Lake Charles, La., High School...................0..00ceees 16.00 
Miss Rachel Norgress, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe $85, Muscatine, Iowa, High School..................00eceeceeeees 21.84 
Miss June Lingo, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 21, Ben Davis High School, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 10.00 
Mrs. Elsie B. Ball, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 561, Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa................ 5.00 
Miss Roberta D. Sheets, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 187, Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School.................. nwa 20.00 
Miss Jean E. Donahey, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 355, Drew, Miss., High School................. 00 cc cceeccccccceces 10.00 
Miss Jayne Styles, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 469, Wenatchee, Wash., High School..................00cecceeceee 55.73 
| Miss Marjorie White 
Thespian- Troupe 175, State College, Pa., High School.................cccccecceumess 25.00 
TTT Mrs. Josephine C. Nash 
Thespian Troupe 503, Harrisburg, Pa., High School................cccecceececeese 25.00 
Mrs. Permalia R. Emanuel, Sponsor 
Thespian Troupe 464, Santa Maria, Calif., Union High School..................... 97.65 
Mr. Stanley G. Breneiser, Sponsor 











Wellsburg, W. Va. 


EPRESENTATIVES from the Thespian 

. Troupes of Warwood and Follansbee high 
schools were among the large audience whiche 
witnessed a performance of Plane Crazy on No- 
vember 3 at the Wellsburg High School 
(Troupe 372). Members of the dramatics club 
staged the performance under the direction of 
Sponsor Iva G. Brashear. Other dramatics 
activities at the Wellsburg High school during 
the fall term included attendance at a per- 
formance of The Man Who Came to Dinner 
given by Bethany College located nearby, the 
production of three one-act plays, two of which 
were given before the Women’s Club late in 
December, and the study of various articles 
published in Dramatics MaGazinE Plays for 
the spring call for a production of A Mur- 
der Has Been Arranged by the Senior Class, an 
evening of one-act plays with proceeds given 
to the Servicemen’s Library Fund, and the ex- 
change of plays with the Troupes at Follansbee 
and Warwood.—Virginia Rithner, Secretary. 


Bessemer, Mich. 


“ E. ARE dedicating this booklet to the 

founder of Troupe No. 288, W. Wini- 
fred Opgrande. Through her untiring efforts 
the name ‘“Thespians’ has come to represent 
one of the outstanding organizations in this 
community.” These words appear in an at- 
tractively designed booklet published by mem- 
bers of Troupe 288 of the A. D. Johnston High 
School of which Miss Opgrande is founder 
and sponsor. This booklet contains names of 
troupe officers, members, national officers, and 
a calendar of activities for the 1944-45 season. 
Miss Opgrande reports that her students are 
doing excellent work in dramatics and that 


this promises to be one of the most successful 
seasons in the history of the school. 


Danville, Va. 


RAMATICS students of the George Wash- 

ington High School (Troupe 605) have 
given three major productions as part of an 
extremely busy schedule projected for this year. 
The Dramatics Class performance on Novem- 
ber 3 of Pride and Prejudice opened the season. 
The Senior class followed with the three-act 
play, As the Clock Strikes, on December 8. The 
third play, Janie, was presented under the spon- 
sorship of the Press Club early in December. 
This season’s program calls for the production 
of several one-act plays, some of which have 
been presented with considerable success, the 
production of two pageants during the spring 
term, and attendance at several plays given by 
nearby college groups. Particularly valuable to 
the war effort is the work being done by the 
dramatics class in writing original scripts for 
various projects in the school and the com- 
munity. The dramatics class meets daily, five 
days a week. Dramatics and Thespian activities 
are under the direction of Miss Fitzgerald.— 
jimmy Bernard, Secretary. 


Webb City, Mo. 


IGHTEEN understudies of Troupe 608 re- 

cently established at the Webb City High 
School were initiated at a special all-school as- 
sembly in the school auditorium on December 
1. Mr. D. R. McDonald spoke after a short 
program which followed the ceremony. Several 
members of the troupe appeared in the per- 
formance of Oh Promise Me, presented by the 
Junior Class on December 15.—Helenne Em- 
brey, Secretary. 
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SPRING FEVER 


One of the seven-day wonders of the play business! If it is not the most-produced farce in 
America today, among high schools, it is certainly near the top of the list. 


Books, each, 75 cents. Royalty, $1—$235. 





“But Howard soon changed “I knew the minute I started “I am sorry, Lou, my love, “Right now it’s a question of 
that; he calls it the stinkum to go in there, something but the world will have to dear old Brookfield College 
stinktorum.” would blow up.” wait for your news-flash.” versus one Howard Brandt.” 





: “Put his arms into his “And now for the ankles.” “Where have I seen you “While I was waiting, I was 
sleeves.”’ before?” glancing through this text- 
book.” 





“And now let’s see if there “Your mustache! You're an “I know when I’m appre- “ .. . Now, Mr. Percell, if 
is any improvement.” imposter !”’ ciated.” you will give me about five 
minutes .. .” 











“ .. My dear, why don’t you “Dear me! I was taken quite “Oh, Howard!” “ . . Well of all the ! 
| step into the garden for a by surprise.” You rat!” 
| moment P”’ 


The running story, in pictures, is furnished by the high school at Kingsburg, California. Miss Virginia G. Breed was 
the director. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


New York Evanston, Illinois Las Angeles 
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GUIDE TO LEADING 
SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Department of the Drama 
SOLVEIG WENZEL, DIRECTOR 
A completely equi Little Theatre. Courses in 
Directing, Acting, Play-Production, Speech and Radio. 
For Information Write 
gg ON EAD COLLEGE 


Box 3 Alton, Illinois 





ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech— Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART ...SPEECH ... RADIO 
Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America" 


Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 South El Molina Avenue, Pasadena, 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


B.A., B.F.A., and M.A. degrees. 
For information eddress 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahome 
NORMAN, 


California 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 


OKLAHOMA 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art 
Dramatic Production 
Speech, Speech Correction 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For Information write 


Dean Earl C. 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Department of Drama @ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


COURSES IN DRAMATIC ART LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF B. F. A. 


Practical Experience in and All Other Problems 
mpm Fa 


Three Sessions of Four Months Each, 1944-45 
ovember 3, March 3, and July 1 





School eof Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. and M. A. 
Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Directer 








ELLEN CROWE - - - - = = «= «= «= = Acting Head 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GOODMAN 





MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, 
production or playwriting leading to B.F.A. degree. 
Six productions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 


Acting and Production: Mary -Morris, B. Iden Payne, 
Kai epengesucqeasen. liam H. Beyer. — 

Playwriting afd History of Drama: Kai Haiberg- 
Jurgensen. : 

Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly. 

Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. , 

Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 

Stage Movement and Eurythmics. Henrietta Rosen- 
strauch. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 











Haddon Heights, N. J. 


HE Senior Class of the Haddon Heights 

High School (Troupe 316) opened the 
1944-45 dramatics season with the presenta- 
tion, on November 17, 18, of the three-act 
comedy, Best Foot Forward, directed by Miss 
Louise Frownfelter. Several members of the cast 
had appeared in Junior Miss staged a year ago. 
The spring program calls for the Thespian pro- 
duction of three one-act plays and the annual 
dance.—Janet Heckroth, Secretary. 


Darien, Conn. 


N INTER-CLASS one-act play contest on 

October 29, marked the beginning of the 
present dramatics year for students at the 
Darien High School (Troupe 308), directed by 
Miss Elsa Pettersson. The playbill for this oc- 
casion consists of A Wedding, A Ghosty Story, 
and The Trysting Place. In observance of the 
Christmas season Thespians gave Pot Reads the 
Christmas Carol as part of the chapel program 
on December 21. Major plays for the year in- 
clude Days Without Daddy, given by the Senior 
Class on December 1, and June Mad, produced 
by the Junior Class on February 2.—Suzanne 
O’Donohue, Secretary. 


Muscatine, Iowa 


) parengqerayy age the fall dramatics pro- 
gram at the Muscatine High School 
(Troupe 585), was the all-school play, The 
Fighting Littles, produced under the direction 
of Miss June Lingo and Miss H. Margaret 
Kemble. In November a Gay Nineties Revue, 
written and arranged by Pete Lohr and Eugene 
Maiden, was produced by the Music Depart- 
ment. The fall term also included productions 
of the one-act plays, The Elopement and The 
Nine Who Were Mother, with net proceeds 
from the latter being donated to the Service- 
men’s Library Fund. Eleven new members were 
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added to the troupe at an impressive ceremony 
held on January 4, under Miss Lingo’s direc- 
tion.— Marilyn Harris, Reporter. 


Litchfield, Minn. 


8 gwen students at the Litchfield High 
School (Troupe 263) opened the current 
season with a successful performance of The 
Bishop Misbehaves on November 12, directed 
by Sponsor F. G. Warta. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Bares activities at the Northampton 

High School (Troupe 411) got underway 
in the fall with a successful performance of a 
Gay Nineties Revue on October 26, 27. Thes- 
pians wrote, costumed and staged the perform- 
ance, with the assistance of the Dramatics Club 
and the Music Department. Christmas was ob- 
served with a permormance of Why the Chimes 
Rang, given at the school chapel program. The 
first major play of the season, Out of the Fry- 
ing Pan, was presented on February 15, 16, 
with Troupe 411 sponsoring the production. 
Miss Ruth E. French, directed. A Thespian 
initiation and banquet was held at the Wiggins 
Tavern en January 11 with eight new students 
being added to the troupe. Troupe officers for 
this year are: Ralph Levy, president; William 
Welch, vice-president; Patricia Grant, secretary, 
and Francis Mahar, treasurer.—Patricia Grant, 
Secretary. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


DER the capable direction of Miss Edith 

L. Humphrey, dramatic students and pa- 
trons of the Parkersburg High School (Troupe 
264) are enjoying a rich and varied program 
this season. Activities began in October with a 
minstrel show produced by the Music Depart- 
ment. On November 30, Thespians followed 
with a performance of A Murder Has Been 


1945 Senior Class gave Junior Miss to packed 
housés. In the field of one-act plays, Thespians 
wrote an .original verse review titled, Journal 
Premiere, later staged by the Advanced Dra- 
matics Class. Cavalcade of Freedom was given 
in observance of National Education Week. An 
equally busy and worth while schedule of ac- 
tivities is now being planned for this spring.— 
Carolyn Reuuer, Secretary. 


Rocky River, Ohio 


. audiences greeted the two perform- 
ances of Junior Miss given by members of 
Thespian Troupe 65 at the Rocky River High 
School on December 1, 2. Miss Edith A. White, 
sponsor and dramatics director, was highly com- 
plimented for her work in directing the play. 
A third performance was given on January 17 
at the Crile General Hospital before a large 
group of servicemen. This performance called 
for consideration work on the part of the stage 
crew, as the entire setting had to be transported 
to the hospital. Dramatics students of this school 
are looking forward to new stage and audi- 
torium facilities as soon as construction of the 
new senior high school building is completed. 
Some fifteen new students had qualified for 
Thespian membership at the time of this writ- 
ing. 


Mineola, N. Y. 
. ¢ JUNIOR MISS met the best audience re- 


sponse of any of our former produc- 
tions,” writes President Ralph Speck of Troupe 
276 of the Mineola High School. A perform- 
ance of this popular play was given dn Decem- 
ber 5 at this school, with Miss Jane Austen, 
Thespian sponsor, as director. Those in the 
cast included Joan Andrews, Hilary Billings, 
Elaine Conlin, Betty Dias, Norma Domnitz, Pat 
Ferguson, Bernice Gary, Sylvest Maggio, Rich- 
ard Neimeyer, Rosalind Rose and Marian Tag- 
gart. A number of Thespian students assisted 


Arranged. On January 11, 12, members of thebackstage during the performance. 
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Revere, Mass. 


UR 1944-45 season has gotten underway 
in grand style,” reports Miss Emily L. 
Mitchell co-sponsor for Troupe 156 of the Re- 
vere High School. ‘We meet the second Wed- 
nesday evening of each month at the homes 
of the members. Our graduates continue to 
take the lead. The Troupe has voted to form 
a choral verse choir independent of the under- 
graduate dramatics club choir. Members have 
submitted the names of plays they wish to read 
at the meetings. We had our first theatre party 
October 20 to see Helen Hayes in Harriet. It 
was a particular thrill as one of the men in 
the cast had been a member of the Revere 
Dramatics Club some years ago. An interview 
with Miss Hayes was arranged for us. Our 
monthly Thespian News-Letter is sent too all 
members of the troupe now in the services. 
The boys and girls in the armed forces home on 
furlough make the meetings whenever possible.”’ 
Miss Mitchell also reports that this year’s State 
Drama Festival will be held at Somerville, 
Massachusetts, while the New England Drama 
Day festival will be held at Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, in April. 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


HE Dramatics Club (Thespian Troupe 
145) of the Fassifern School for Girls re- 
ports the production of the play, Nine Girls, on 
December: 2 as the first major play of this sea- 
son at this school. Miss Estelle Elliot directed. 
Club meetings are being devoted to a study of 
Greek drama. The Dramatics Club affiliated 
itself with the Carolina Playmakers Association 
as a further step to build a stronger program 
in the school. 


Evansville, Ind. 


MONG the many who enjoyed the per- 

formance of the comedy, The Fighting 
Littles, presented on November 16, 17 at the 
Reitz High School (Thespian Troupe 474), 
were a group of sailors stationed in Evansville. 
Among those who appeared in the production 
were Bob Kraemer, Sylvia Flittner, Arlene 
Murphy, and Norman Wilkinson. A _ large 
group of students assisted as members of the 


production staff. Miss Mary Lou Williams, | 


Troupe Sponsor, reports this was one of the 
plays especially popular, with her students. 
Plans were under consideration to give a repeat 
performance at Camp Breckenridge. 


Pekin, Ill. 


HE production of Pure As the Driven 

Snow, on October 18, 19, supplemented 
by a barber shop quartet and an audience sing, 
provided two enjoyable evenings of entertain- 
ment at the Pekin Community High School 
(Thespian Troupe 146), according to a report 
submitted by Sponsor Gladys Hoffman. The 
annual Christmas Vesper Service, always an 
impressive and dignified affair, was held on 
December 17, with the Dramatics and Music 
Departments acting as co-sponsors. The fall 
term also included two successful performances 
of the operetta, The Waltz Dream, on Novem- 
ber 29, 30, given by the Music Department. 


Findlay, Ohio 


N important project of the fall term dra- 
matics program at the Findlay High 
School (Thespian Troupe 451) was the series 
of daily broadcasts over Station WFIN during 
National Education Week, November 5-11. The 
' broadcasts were under the general direction 
of Mr. Wilbur Hall, Troupe Sponsor. The 
first full-length play of the year, Ghost Wanted, 
was staged on November 2 as the Junior class 
play. <A program of three one-act plays—titles 
had not been chosen at the time of this writing 
—were given in February. Only Thespians 
were eligible for parts in these performances. 
Major emphasis at the club meetings is being 
placed upon a study of the principles of act- 
ing. Demonstrations are included in the study 
units.—Mary Agnes Massillo, Secretary. 


Marcu, 1945 





Fogerty. 6 m., 2 w., 2 children, chorus, 1 set. 
Price, 75 Cents 


— COMEDY OF ERRORS. By William teint 
m., 4 w. Arranged for school 7 ~—|~ 


eo w., extras. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Drama. 
tand. Large varied cast and sets. 
w., 3 


Fogerty. 4 m., 3? w., extras and chorus. 


Archer Ed.) m., 2 w., extras. Varied sets. 


FASHION. By Ann Cora Mowatt. 
Ed.) 8 m., 5 


GHOSTS. By Henrik Ibsen. anon Ginsbury Ed.) 


IMPORTANCE OF pane EARNEST. By + we Wilde. 
5 4 Varied sets, Non-royalty in the Ss. 
(Reontie $25. 00 in Canada.) 


speare. (““‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ 


S08 00 in Canada.) Price, 75 Cents 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. By William Shakespeare. 
(Elsie Fogerty Ed.) 18 characters, extras. 


178 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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These Famous Plays by Famous Authors 
Are Royalty Free! 


(Except as otherwise noted) 


THE ALKESTIS OF EURIPIDES. Adapted by Elsie THE MASTER BUILDER. By Henrik Ibsen. 


THE a ANT OF VENICE. By a Shake- 
ents 


AS YOU LIKE IT. By William Shakespeare. 14 m., 
4 w. Varied but simple sets. Price, 50 Cents 

CAMILLE. By Alexander Dumas. Fils. 9 m., 5 w 
Varied sets, Price 50. Cents 


MERRY WIVES a WINDSOR, By William Shake- 


rice, 25 Cents 
COMUS. Masque in verse. 3 scenes. a aga Milton. 
6 m., 3 5 Cents 


By » re Ros- 
Price, 75 Cents 
A DOLL’S HOUSE. By Henrik Ibsen. (William Archer 
Ed.) 3 m., ildren. 1 set. Price, 50 Cents 
THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, Adapted by Elsie 


THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY. By Henrik IIbsen. 


Price, 75 Cents 
AN ENEMY OF SOCIETY. By Henrik Ibsen. (William 


Price, 50 Cents 
(Frank E. Fowle 
w., extras, 2 sets, Price, 50 Cents 


3 m., 2 w, Int, Royalty, $15.00 Price, 90 Cents 
GHOSTS. By Henrik Ibsen, (Wil liam Archer Ed.) 3 
m., 2 w. set. Price, 50 Cents 
HEDDA GABLER. 7 Henrik Ibsen, (Edmund Goose 
Ed.) m., 4 w. set. Price, 50 Cents 


Price, 75 Cents 
KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. By William Shake- 
Leland Powers 


TWELFTH NIGHT. Romantic comedy. 


abridged edition.) ce, 35 Cents 
a WINDERMERE’S FAN. By Cogs Wilde. 7 m., 
w. 3 ints. Non-royalty in the U. S. (Royalty, 


Cloth—Price, $1.25 
Order any play in print from 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


(Archer 
m., 3 w., exras. 3 sets. 
Price, 50 Cents 


and Gosse Ed.) 


speare. 18 m., 3 m. Varied sets. Price, 50 
speare. 18 m., 5 w. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By —. Shake- 
speare. 13 m., 10 w.. Varied sets. rice, 50 Cents 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By viii Shake- 
speare. 17 m., 4 w. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
PEER GYNT. By Henrik Ibsen. (Richard Mansfield 

Ed.) Large cast, numerous sets but not difficult. 

Price, 50 Cents 


(William Archer Ed.) 10 m., 9 w., extras. 1 set. 


rice, 50 Cents 
RICHELIEU. Drama by Bulwer-Lytton. 16 m., 2 w., 
extras. 4 sets. Price, 50 Cents 
THE RIVALS. Comedy by Richard Sheridan. 9 m., 5 
w. Varied sets. Price, 50 Conte 
THE a 2 ee By Edmund Restens. 5 m., 1 w., 
extras, 1 Price, 35 B 
THE 902008. ‘FOR SCANDAL. By ge Sheridan. 
12 m., 4 w., servants. Varied sets or non 
an 50 Cents 
A SCRAP OF PAPER. From the French of Sardou by 
J. B. Simpson. 6 m., 6 w. Easy ints. Price, 50 Cents 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
15 m., 4 w. Varied scenery. Price, 50 Cents 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By William. Shake- 
speare. 15 m., 3 w., extras. Price, 25 Cents 
a William 
Shakespeare. 12 m., 3 w. Price, 50 Cents 
TWELFTH NIGHT. By William Shakespeare. (Elsie 
Fogerty Ed.) 14 characters and extras. No scenery. 
Price, 75 — 
THE WILD DUCK. By Henrik Ibsen. 9 m., 
extras. 2 sets, Price, 50 ae 
THE YOUNG MEN’S LEAGUE, By Henrik Ibsen. 12 
m., 6 w., extras. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 


448 SO. HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Flint, Mich. 


MPLOYING the double-cast system which 

gave some twenty- -four students the op- 
portunity to participate as members of the cast, 
two highly successful performances of Junior 
Miss, were presented by Troupe 575 of the Cen- 
tral High School on November 3, 4, under the 
direction of Sponsor Helen E. Brown. ““Funior 
Miss,” writes Miss Brown, “‘was one of our most 
successful productions and played before two 
thousand people.” 


Detroit, Mich. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 600 of the 

Redford Union High School, with Mr. 
H. H. Rowley as their sponsor, are now busily 
occupied with their rehearsal of the three-act 
comedy, Out of the Frying Pan, which will 
be produced early in April. A large number of 
students reported for the try-outs held early in 
February. 


Rockland, Me. 


HE Thespian production of Seven Sisters on 

December 7, 8, marked the opening of the 
current season of major plays at the Rockland 
High School (Troupe 431), with Mr. Allston 
E. Smith as director and troupe sponsor. The 
second major play of the season, Don’t Take 
My Penny, was given on February 14, 15. Ac- 
tivities for the fall term also include the Thes- 
pian performance of the one-act play, Freedom 
From Fear. Dramatics students are holding 
their weekly meetings in the Little Theatre 
Workshop.—Sandra Hallowell, Secretary. 


Bradley, Ill. 3 
HESPIANS of Troupe 223 and Dramatic 


Club members were joint sponsors of a 
“Victory Minstrel Show” presented on Novem- 
ber 3 at the Bradley-Bourbonais Community 
High School. Two performances were given 
under the joint direction of Sponsor Agnes 
Stelter and Emily Steinbrecher. The new public 
address sytem, purchased last June by the Sen- 


ior class as a tribute to the school, was used 
for the first performance.— Shirley Hosemeyer, 
Secretary. 


Tuscola, Ill. 


ATRONS of dramatics at Tuscola were 

greeted with two successful stage perform- 
ances this fall by students of the Tuscola 
Community High School (Thespian Troupe 
180), with Miss Thelma Grumbles as director. 
The Thespian production of The Fighting Lit- 
tles, on October 26, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. An equally large 
audience was present for the Junior class 
play, Double Exposure, on December 7.—Pat 
Wulliman, Secretary. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ee Troupe 535 of Carver High 
School has the following officers this season: 
President, Leonard Macon; vice-president, Edna 
Hairston; secretary, Gwendolyn D. Friende; 
treasurer, Virginia Miller; reporter, Gwendolyn 
D. Friende; chairman of program committee 
and workers, Joyce Caldwell, Eunice Fulp and 
Palmer Friend; Chairman of Social Committee 
and workers, Clyde Gray, Leon Brooks, and 
Edna Hairston. 

The Curtain and Masque Dramateers’ pro- 
duction of The Red-Headed Stepchild is well 
under way at the time of this writing. This 
production is under the direction of Mrs. Gen- 
eva H. Fitch and Mrs. Ruby Rosemond, co- 
sponsors of the Thespians and the Dramateers. 
The annual initiation ceremony will be held 
early this spring, following the presentation of 
the Red-Headed Stepchild: At this time the 
Verse Speaking Choir will be able .to make its 
debut. 

Mrs. G. Fitch, who began working for her 
Masters Degree in Speech last summer at Co- 
lumbia University, is a member of the Com- 
munity Radio Workshop of Winston-Salem, and 
has been on the air several times.—Gwendolyn 
D. Friende, Reporter. 
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LET'S GET AWAY FROM IT ALL FOR AN EVENING OR TWO! 


Away from blizzards and leaden skies, war 
exhaustion and war worries! But we won't be 
using travel space in plane or train. For our 
destination is Shangri-La, and our companions 
the little group of English and American travel- 
lers who find themselves in that strange and 
fascinating country. 


Central High School, Bay City, Mich. 





The 
Finest Plays Are 
Published 


The 
Dramatic 
Publishing Co. 


59 East Van Buren St. 
Chicago 5, 





Names Hilton's 


“"Lost 
Horizon’ 


A 3-act play. dramatized 
from the novel by Anne 
Coulter Martens and Chris- 
topher Sergel. 





CAST: 7m,7w. One in- 
terior set. 


Royalty: $25.00. Director's 
Manual. Posters. Price, 75c. 


James Hilton's “Lost Horizon” is a thrilling play 
to see or participate in at any time, but many 
important productions of it recently scheduled 
indicate that it is particularly welcome in times 
of war. For it encourages new hope of a better 
world, and gives that lift and release that make 
one hit his war job with fresh zip and energy. 


West High School, Waterloo, Ia. 


Illinois 














In answering this advertisement mention Dramatics Magazine. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. ii Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Teresa C. White, E. E. Strong. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 





and plays. Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. 





Mention of a book or play 


in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 
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Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 


6 East 39th St., New York City 


Suds in Your Eye, a comedy in three acts, 
by John Kirkland, based on the novel by Mary 
Lasswell. 13 m., 10 w. Royalty quoted on ap- 
plication. This play, with a junk yard as the 
scene throughout, has a large cast of highly 
individualized types, each of which offers splen- 
did opportunities for characterization. Its lines 
are sharp; and its humor broad and vigorous. 
It is of professional pi but still within range 
of the amateur. The only objectionable feature 
is the continuous imbibing of beer; but in the 
hands of the skillful, since nowhere does the 
drinking become vulgar, this objection can be 
overruled. Suds in Your Eye is one of the 
most charming plays of the current year.— 
Mary Ella Bovee. 

Three Strangers Come to Sherwood, a play 
in one act, by Mary Thurman Pyle. 12 men 
and extras. Royalty: $5.00. Costumes neces- 
sary. This is the story of Robin Hood and his 
merry men of Sherwood Forest. Tanner, Will 
Scarlet, and Midge the Miller, come to Sher- 
wood, encounter Robin Hood and Little John 
and become members of the band. Very good 
high school material.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio 


Tonguetied in Mexico, a play in one act, by 
Willis Knapp Jones. 5 m., 2 w., extras. Roy- 
alty free with purchase of six copies. A young 
man traveling in Mexico finds that he should 
have studied Spanish more diligently while in 
school. His lack of knowledge leads him into 
many amusing situations. Should provide good 
fun for beginning Spanish class program.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 

Amelia Makes News, a one-act comedy, by 
Bettye Knapp. 3 boys, 5 girls. Royalty free 
with purchase of seven copies. Amelia is put- 
ting out the first edition of “The Weekly 
Flash,” but she is having problems. It is bad 
enough to have the ads mixed up but the big 
scoop of the year backfires. It tells of a type- 
writer robbery—and poor Amelia finds it is the 
very typewriter she borrowed “without permis- 
sion.” Suitable for junior high students.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 

Happy Day, Mom, a play in one act, by 
Melba Harmon Cleworth. 2 boys, 3 girls. Roy- 
alty free with purchase of five copies. Jinny 
has decided to make Mother’s Day one of ease 
for her mother and she begins to prepare the 
dinner, but when her boy friend suggests the 
corner drug store and a movie, Jinny leaves 
mother to do her own work. Could be used by 
teen-agers on Mother’s Day or birthday.—Elmer 
S. Crowley. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York City 


Life at Aunt Minnie’s, a comedy in three 
acts, by Peggy Fernway. 5 m., 7 w. Royalty, 
purchase of 12 playbooks. With one Princess 
come two children of her deceased brother and 
her widowed sister with her two children. One 
of the “sets” of children is a tattletale and on 
the opposing side is a “Mickey Maguire” type. 
Between the two they are able to keep this 
household of would-be lovers in bewildered 
frenzy. But marriage solves all problems for all 
ages; this includes Aunt Minnie. Easy, obvious 
but rather improbable situations.—Robert W. 
Ensley. 


Marcu, 1945 





Keep It Under Your Hat, a diverting com- 
edy in three acts, by Hazel Peavey. 4 m., 8 w. 
No royalty, provided that twelve copies are 
purchased. Each succeeding performance, 
$2.50. For an inexperienced piece of theatre, 
this will do nicely for those demanding a sim- 
ple, laugh-provoking play. It is better written 
than most plays in the lower royalty bracket; 
it sets a faster pace; its dialogue is more 
natural. The heroine is the Dulcy-type of 
person, whose babbling tongue is responsible 
for much unintentional difficulty—Mary Ella 
Boveée. 

Thin Ice, a comedy in three acts, by Betty 
Ann and Ray H. Mattingly. 7 m. (one a minor 
role), 8 w. Royalty, $25. The plot is old—the 
various maneuverings of a family and its neigh- 
bors, each intent upon running the other’s busi- 
ness. The whole play needs a shot of vitamins, 
since its dialogue is especially awkward and 
unwieldy. Youth today doesn’t talk in that 
stylized manner; its comedy is achieved through 
its naturalness | and animation.—Mary Ella 
Boveée. 

Princess O’Toole, a farce-comedy in three 
acts, by Edith Loring. 4 m., 8 w. Royalty, 
purchase of 12 playbooks. With one Princess 
O’Toole a genuine Princess, another a maid, 
and a third a dog, we wind up with the in- 
evitable complications and misunderstandings. 
But before the final curtain Brian gets the real 
princess, the dog is recovered, and a much be- 
leaguered ‘husband thas made satisfactory ex- 
planations to his wife about his recent behavior. 
Easy, loud, fast, and often fairly funny.— 
Robert W. Ensley. 


Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 


The Man From Missouri, a farce-comedy in 
three acts, by Lou Barcin. 7 w. and 5m. No 
royalty for amateurs if complete set of play 
books is purchased. Nedra, a young writer, 
hires a secretary who writes a very friendly let- 
ter to an admirer of Nedra’s, Donald Hardin, 
without her employer’s knowledge. Donald 
Hardin writes that he will call upon the au- 
thoress who does not wish to have anything to 
do with him. The secretary pretends to be 
Nedra. Another example of dramatic irony 
occurs when the cook pretends to be a com- 
panion to Nedra, in order to impress her fu- 
ture daughter-in-law. Original plot and op- 
portunity for good characterization.—Rachel 
M. Dodd. 

Judy Pulls the Curtain, a farce in three acts, 
by Donald Elser. 7 w., 5 m. No royalty for 
amateurs if complete set of play books is pur- 
chased. This play shows the adolescent girl 
craving Hollywood. Judy decides to ask an 
outstanding movie director to come to see a 
scene from a play which she and her friends 
give. Some boys become disgusted with the 
“stage struck” girls, and they pay a typical bum 
to pretend that he is the director from Holly- 
wood. The play would appeal to amateurs. 
Good comedy.—Rachel M. Dodd. 

Hi, Neighbor, a Pan-American Skit in two 
parts, by Willis Knapp Jones. 4 w., 6 m., 
extras. Non-royalty. This is an extremely 
well-drawn skit showing the importance of 
recognizing as individuals the people of Latin 
American countries, to win them as our friends 
and neighbors. Rather easy to stage, permit- 
ting the use of music and dance if desired. 
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A TIP-- 


TO THE 


PLAY DIRECTOR 


The BANNER catalogue offers you 
the selected plays from all leading 
publishers. No matter what needs 
may be: plays, stunts, monologues, 
circus and carnival material, minstrels, 
plays for mixed casts, plays for all- 
male casts, plays for all-female casts, 
radio plays and books on radio direc- 
tion, production and writing, stage- 
craft, lighting, variety entertainments, 
drills, operettas, musical comedies, 
musical readings, action songs, patri- 
otic programs, dance directions and 
plays and entertainments for all the 
special holidays, consult the BANNER 


catalogue. 


YOU GET THE BEST — 
BY TEST 


In addition to furnishing you with all 
the different types of plays and enter- 
tainments—we offer you other special 
services such as:— 


MAKE-UP MATERIALS 


We carry a complete line of the very 
best make-up materials. Our make-up 
department is manned by experts who 
are able to help you with any MAKE- 
UP problem you may have. Our large 
stock of materials enables us to make 
delivery immediately at prices quoted 
in our catalogue. 


MODERN MAKE-UP, the most com- 
plete text-book on the market for 
modern stage make-up. Completely il- 
lustrated and covers all types of straight 
and character make-up —NO GUESS- 
ING—this book TELLS you the exact 
numbers to use for any type of make- 
up. Price, $1.35, postpaid. 


WIGS — BEARDS — HAIR 
GOODS 


We claim to have, and our customers 
verify our claim, the most complete 
wig, beard and hair goods rental serv- 
ice to be found anywhere. Our wigs 
are thoroughly sterilized after each 
rental and when you rent a BANNER 
wig or other hair goods it is like put- 
ting on a new hat—you will enjoy it. 
All of our hair goods are made from 
human hair and the finest to be found. 
Rental prices are given on the inside 
cover of your BANNER catalogue. For 
prices in quantity orders, write us 
your needs. 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE RENTAL PRICES 
GIVEN IN THE CATALOGUE. 


NOW FOR YOUR NEXT SUCCESS 
USE A “BANNER” PLAY 


If you do not have our 152 page 
BANNER catalogue, 
SEND FOR A COPY TODAY. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 
449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history, it is an obligation of schools 
and colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 

VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 


6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 76c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS—Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE OWN LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, Tic. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 76c. 


SADIE OF THE JU. S. A.—Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 60c. 


WATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—Cast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two asettin 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 


The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Eldridge 


a familiar name in the 


Entertainment 


field, and very well known as the 


House 
that helps 








— Suggestions for Spring Plays — 
Quiet Everybody 


New—3 acts; 7 m; 8 w...75 cts. 


something’s Cookin’ 


New—3 acts; 6 m; 6 w...75 cts. 


Little Acorns 


3 acts—3 m; 5 w. Lots of fun. . 


75 cts. 


Coveralls 
3 acts—4 m; 6 w. Popular .75 cts. 


Submarine Island 
3 act thriller; m m; 4 w...75 cts. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 
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Plays about 35 minutes. Recommended for 
high school, college, and community drama 
groups.—Ernest Bavely. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


A Highland Fling, a farce in three acts, by 
Margaret Curtis. 5 w., 6 m., 1 girl, extras. 
Royalty quoted on request. This is a thoroughly 
delightful and entertaining bit of nonsense, 
which is, however, beyond the acceptance of 
the average thigh school audience, since it in- 
cludes frequent passages of infidelity and drink- 
ing. It aiso offers a humorous and light treat- 
ment of heaven and the heavenly hosts, that 
would be offensive to the narrow-minded. It 
requires an exterior and an interior set that 
cannot be done effectively by drapes alone, 
and Scotch costumes of some years ago are 
necessary. The cast would have to be of ma- 
ture mind. This play offers a wealth of possi- 
bilities, but it is decidedly for the experienced 
amateur—perhaps of a Little Theatre or a 
Community Playhouse.—Mary Ellen Bovee. 

Rootin’ Tootin’ Ranch, a three-act comedy 
for junior high, by Jane Kendall. 4 m., 6 w. 
Royalty, purchase of 10 copies. Mrs. Stevens is 
doing her best to make a go of the Bar X 
Ranch, but she has never run a dude ranch 
before. A nephew and niece arrive from the 
east and try their best to help with the newly 
arrived guests. But a neighbor’s boy, pretend- 
ing he is for the kids, does all he can to 
frighten the guests away so his father will be 
able to buy the ranch cheap. However, the 
final prank, a holdup, backfires and all ends 
well. Easy, good characters for junior age 
groups, plenty of action.—Robert W. Ensley. 

The Girl With Two Faces, a mystery play in 
three acts, by Jane Kendall. 9 w. First per- 
formance royalty free with purchase of 9 copies 
of playbook. This is decidedly a play for be- 
ginners, since there is little opportunity to do 
much with the characters. With the exception 
of one old lady, the cast is all on the same 


_age level—girls of about twenty years old. The 


character development is rather shallow and 
immature, and the final curtain a bit flimsy, 
but high schools with a small drama depart- 
ment may be able to use this play.— Mary Ella 
Boveé. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For Country and. Mankind, twelve plays 
about dreams that came true, by Bernard J. 
Reines. Price, $2.25. The purpose of this very 
fine collection of short one-act plays, according 
to the author, “is to make available tested 
short plays about men who, first, dared to 
dream greatly, and second, had the character 
to work to make their dreams come true, what- 
ever the obstacles.” Those whom the author 
portrays in his dramatizations are: Mark 
Twain, Benjamin Franklin, William Morton, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Washington Irving, John James 
Audubon, Clara Barton, Thomas A. Edison, 
Horace Mann, Louis Pasteur, Henry Bergh, 
and Jose Rizal. Each of the plays is exciting 
reading. Each of the plays has also excellent 
qualities as stage material We recommend 
this timely collection to those who want worth- 
while material for their school assembly pro- 
grams. These plays are well adapted for pro- 
duction for various occasions. Extremely help- 
ful to junior and senior high school groups.— 
Ernest Bavely. 


The Heuer Publishing Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Jerry Gets the Fever, a farce in one act, by 
William D. Fisher. One simple interior. No 
royalty, but six copies of the script must be 
purchased. Jerry Johnson hits upon the plan 
of getting the “fever’’ whenever his mother has 
work for him to do. But when his friend, 
Charlie, appears on the scene with an invita- 
tion to a barbeque, the fever quickly leaves him 
until he discovers that he’s supposed to take 
a very unpopular girl—then the “fever” strikes 
again. Easy to stage—Marion V. Brown. 
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PINS OR CHARMS 
IC Insignia 20% Tax 
Plain Sterling Silwer.................... $1.25 
Sn GE IIE re ek ce ey 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires.. 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires..... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires..... 3.50 
10K (with Guard), 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
10K (with Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
10K (no Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls.. 4.75 


GUARDS 


Nn pad be 50 
aa a 50 


All orders for Thespian jewelry must be countersigned 
by the National Secretary-Treasurer, College Hill Ste- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STATIONERY 


Monarch flat sheet, 7!/,x10!/2 white ripple...... No. 1229-43 
Colgate folded sheet, 5'4x7'/, white vellum....Ne. 1226-43 
Pe, BOIS, on cue ci csi asians $2.00 . 
10 quires or more.......... 85 per quire 
Minimum order—two quires 
Mention fraternity when ordering. 


MILITARY BILL FOLDS 


#580 Saddle sheepskin bill fold blind em- 
bossed with Branch of Service insignia such 
as U. S. Seal, Navy Seal, Army or Navy 
Wings, Wing and Propeller, Coast Guard, 
Navy Petty Officer, etc. Leather. Price... .$3.50 


Add 20% Federal Tax. 
OFFICIAL JEWELER TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








Walter H. Baker, Boston 11, Mass. 


Reciprocity, a comedy in one act, by Martha 
L. Levering. 1 m., 14 w. No royalty. This 
is a play about a woman’s club meeting at 
which a distinguished male speaker is to deliver 
the main address. However, because of the 
length of the “remarks” of the various com- 
mittee chairmen, his taxi arrives before he has 
had an opportunity to deliver his speech. One 
simple interior. Some interesting characteri- 
zation.—Marion V. Brown. 


A Couple of Ghosts, a play in one act, by 
Dorothy C. Allan. 2 m., 2 w. No royalty, but 
the producing group must purchase four copies. 
This is a very interesting play in which a boy 
and girl represent the youth and romance of 
the two older characters who appear as spirits 
of a long ago past. Neither couple can see the 
other, but the whole atmosphere is suffused 
with reminiscent thoughts of one’s own youth. 
The dialogue is bright and it affords excellent 
opportunity for some fine acting. One simple 
interior scene.—Marion V. Brown. 


Page the Professor, a comedy in _ three 
acts, by Dorothy C. Allen. 6 m., 10 w,, 
extras. One interior. Royalty $10. The sit- 
uation revolves about Mrs. Van Winkler, a 
new and unscrupulous principal of a school 
for girls, and a new odd job man who can 
mend tables or teach a class in Elizabethan 
drama. Add to this the usual types of girls 
one finds in a boarding school, and the 
pretty young teacher with whom tHe odd 
job man falls in love, and you have the in- 
gredients of this new play. This vehicle 
offers an opportunity to use a large number 
of girls; the six roles for men include only 
two that have any length. The -producing 
group will find no difficulties in casting, cos- 
tuming, furnishings, properties, or make-up. 
—Teresa C. White. 
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Plays for Spring Production 


ANGEL STREET 
By Patrick Hamilton 


Ran three solid years on Broadway. 
Under the guise of kindliness, handsome 
Mr. Manningham attempts to torture his 
wife into insanity. <A kindly police in- 
spector assists in foiling the plan. 4m., 
3 f. 75c (Royalty, where available, 
quoted on application. ) 


THIS BEING YOUNG 

By Richard Young 

The saga of Pam Powers, a fourteen- 
year-old, up-to-the-minute young lady 
who is burdened with all the troubles of 
the world is bringing up her parents. 5m., 


7 f. 60c. Royalty, $10.00. ) 


COME RAIN OR SHINE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A gay new comedy by the authors of the 
extremely popular And Came the Spring. 
The play tells in amusing fashion of the 
incidents which lead a college-age young 
lady into a young womanhood which re- 
tains the light-hearted charm of youth. 
Ideal for high schools and colleges, 5 m., 
10 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


BUT NOT GOODBYE 
By George Seaton 


Amiable fantasy about a ghost who saves 
his family from bankruptcy in a highly 
amusing manner. A John Golden pro- 
duction on Broadway. 8 m., 7 f., 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00.) 


LISTEN, PROFESSOR 

By A. Afinogenov, 

adapted by Peggy Phillips 

Without propaganda and grand dukes, 
this comedy deals with Russian family 
life in 1936, telling how his 15-year-old 
granddaughter leads a puttery old scholar 
into today’s world. 5 m., 6 f. 75c. 
Royalty, $25.00. ) 


THIN ICE 
By Betty Ann and Ray H. Mattingley 


The amusing story of how the Edwards 
family gets its ego and several family 
vertebrae back into place during one 
eventful Christmas vacation. 6 m., 9 f. 
75c. (Royalty $25.00. ) 


YOUNG MAN OF TODAY 
By Auranta Rouverol 


The popular author of Skidding and 
Growing Pains has given us a timely and 
worthwhile play in this dramatically re- 
vealing history of the Jason family—and 
young America—in the past three years. 
10 m., 6 f. 75c. (Restricted in a few 
territories. Royalty on application where 
available. ) 


SWEET SALLY BROWN 
By Charlotte Bailey 


This laugh crowded comedy with an all- 
female cast is concerned with the hilari- 
ous goings-on at Haddon Hall, a select 
school for girls. All of the twelve parts 
are excellent. 12 f. 60c. (Budget Play.) 


MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
By Emmet Lavery 


One of the most exciting and diverting 
mystery stories of recent years. Eric 
Shepherd’s novel about murder and de- 
tection in a convent school makes an 
unusual and amusing play. The Sisters 
and their young charges lead Scotland 
Yard a merry chase. 5 m., 12 f. 75c. 


Royalty, $25.00.) 


CLAUDIA 
By Rose Franken 


Popular comedy success. Child-wife 
Claudia meets three crises which lead 
her into womanhood. Tenderly, humor- 
ously told, the story has universal appeal 
—a big hit! 3m.,5f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$50.00. 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
By Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s recent novel makes 
an amiable and delightful family comedy. 
Through three acts the quick-tempered 
Littles squabble their way through differ- 
ences in viewpoint and ridiculous situa- 
tions without even knowing how funny 
they are. 5 m., 10 f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


KEEP IT UNDER YOUR HAT 
By Hazel Peavy 


When talkative Ginny inherits a detective 
agency, she manages to turn up a mur- 
dered man that talks and a host of other 
hilarious absurdities. 4 m., 8 f. 60c. 
(Budget play.) 


BEWARE OF MURDER 

By Effie Berwick 

A mystery-comedy for all-women. Strange 
goings-on at a country home on the At- 
lantic coast make for hair-raising chills 


topped by laughs all the way through. 
12 f. 60c. (Royalty, $10.00.) 


THE DOCTOR HAS A DAUGHTER 
By George Batson 


The author of the popular Huvery Family 
Has One relates the comic adventures 
and misadventures of a small town junior 
miss whose over-active imagination gets 
everyone into hot water but finally 
emerges triumphant. 5 m., 7 f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $2500.) 


THE CURSE OF AN ACHING HEART 
or TRAPPED IN THE SPIDER’S WEB 


By Herbert E. Swayne 


Hilarious treatment of the meller-drayma 
makes this an unusual box-office attrac- 
tion. 4 m., 7 f. 75¢c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


SPRING GREEN 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and June 
Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 


f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, over-impressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous Grand- 
ma and a pretty visiting cousin drag 
skeletons from the closets, causing comic 
havoc.5m,/7f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


AND CAME THE SPRING 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


New, worthwhile comedy of youth about 
a charming hoyden who, under the influ- 
ence of Spring and first love, disrupts a 
pleasant, typical American home in a 
brightly humorous manner. Touched with 
sentiment. Designed to entertain. 9 m., 
8 f. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00. ) 


MURDER AT RANDOM 
By Robert Finch 


Humor and surprise are the keynotes of 
this unusual mystery-comedy which has 
to do with the adventures of a young 
man forced to spend a night in an old 
farmhouse. 7 m., 6f. 75c. (Royalty, 
$25.00. ) 


JANIE 


By Josephine Bentham and 
Herschel Williams 


The hilarious Broadway hit which tells 
what happens when a cavalcade of ex- 
uberant fellows in uniform meets a bevy 
of high school young ladies and they de- 
cide to throw a party. 13 m.,8f. 75c. 
(Royalty, $50.00.) | 


THREE DOTS AND A DASH 
By Tom Taggart 


Mysterious and farcical situations, and 
characters greet Peter and Polly who are 
visiting New York on their honeymoon. 
Thrills, laughs, and novelty for an audi- 
ence by the author of Saturday Evening 
Ghost. 4 m., 7 f. 60c. (Royalty, 
$10.00. ) 





The 1945 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays is Now Ready—Send for your Copy Today. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


[Founded 1830) 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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WHICH HAS HAD A 75% INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT IN 
THE LAST THREE YEARS 


Beb Jones College stands without Voice — piano — pipe organ — 
apology for the “old-time religion” violin — speech — art — without 
and the absolute authority of the Bible. additional cost 


Academy—Liberal Arts College—Graduate School of Religion 
Graduate School of Fine Arts 
For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES.. Jr.. BOB JONES COLLEGE 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
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